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Red Seal Homes Increasing 


More Than 200 Certified Residences Have Been Built in San 
Joaquin Power Territory During Past Two Y ears 


rapidly taking hold of the imagina- 
tion of home builders in California, 
especially in that portion served by the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation and 
the Midland Counties Public Service Corp- 
oration. Although introduced less than two 
years ago there are now 200 Red Seal 
homes in this territory while as a result of 
the efforts of the California Electrical 
Bureau the standard of wiring has been 
greatly improved in hundreds of others. 
The beautifying possibilities of an abund- 
ance of lighting outlets, the convenience of 
modern electrical appliances and the clean- 
liness and efficiency of electric heat and 
cooking are features that are winning the 


Te Red Seal Electrical home idea is 


stamp of approval from discriminating 
home owners. No longer is the electrical 
home regarded as a luxury. The practical 
features of a completely wired residence are 
as essential as sanitary plumbing. 


NO OVERLOADED CIRCUITS 


The Red Seal requirements which are the 
result of many years study by engineers and 
domestic science experts, simply establish a 
minimum number of outlets per room and 
provision for the most convenient use of 
electrical home appliances through proper 
size wire and properly distributed circuits. 
There is little or no danger of overloading 
circuits in a Red Seal wired home. Over- 
loaded circuits cause much annoyance in 


BEAUTIFUL RED SEAL HOME BUILT BY CONTRACTOR J. E. YORK 
This residence is notable in electrical circles for the novel and complete lighting equipment and the 
large number of convenience outlets in each room 
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inadequately wired homes. Too many ap- 
pliances on a circuit or too high-wattage 
lamps frequently cause fuses to blow out. 
Heavier fusing very often is dangerous. 
The safe way is to provide adequate circuits 
to handle any electrical conveniences used. 


This is done in the Red Seal Home. 
OLD HOUSES MADE RED SEAL 


While most Red Seal homes are new, the 
wiring being installed at the time of con- 
struction, many old residences have been re- 
wired to conform to Red Seal requirements. 
Of course, the cost is greater in rewiring 
old houses than during new construction 
but the convenience and comfort of a com- 
pletely wired home often warrants such ex- 
pense. Rewiring the ordinary frame house 
without. disturbing the present plastering 
can be done by any electric wiring contrac- 
tor who will be glad to give estimates on 
the cost of the job. 

There may be some prospective build- 
ers who hold the opinion that only costly 
residences can be made Red Seal. Such is 
not the case. Modest homes of four or 
five rooms can be wired according to Red 
Seal requirements at a relatively small ad- 
ditional cost above the average wiring job. 
The average additional cost is 3 per cent 
of the cost of the home while instances 
have been cited where the wiring was in- 
stalled at no additional cost because chim- 
neys and fireplaces were omitted. Flues are 
not necessary in a modern electrical home. 


NEW SPEILMAN RED SEAL HOME 


The Orval J. Speilman home, one of the 
recent Red Seal homes in Fresno, is a 
handsome six-room brick bungalow embrac- 
ing the last word in built-in 
effects and electrical conven- 
iences. The electrical equip- 
ment consists of an electric 
range, water heater and air 
heaters, in addition to abund- 
ance of lights and convenience 
outlets. 

The bath room has a built- 
in tub and shower, the elec- 
trical equipment consisting of 
a vapor-proof ceiling outlet 
for light which is controlled 
by a wall switch, while the 
mirror on the medicine cab- 
inet has a bracket light on 
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each side. Base plugs provide means for 
heating and the use of various electrical 
conveniences. 

In the home are 19 utility outlets for 
various appliances, 15 ceiling outlets for 
light, 13 wall bracket lights and five heat- 
ing outlets. There are 21 switches in the 
home giving complete and convenient con- 
trol on all lighting circuits. All wiring is 
in conduit. 


MANY CONVENIENCES INSTALLED 


Many conveniences are included such as 
electric lights in the clothes closets, a 
light over the sink and another over the 
range, while a yard light near the garage 
can be lighted or turned out at either the 
garage or house. A switch on the service 
porch also controls a radio battery charger 
in the basement. The house is wired for 
radio with two lines for battery connections 
and an outlet for aerial and ground con- 
nections. 

This is not a costly home, representing 
an investment of approximately $5,000, 
yet it is equipped with all conveniences 
such as will be found in most homes a 
few years hence. It is typical of what is 
now regarded as a modern residence, in- 
cluding all necessary wiring and outlets 
to entitle it to a Red Seal certificate. 

A Red Seal home that has attracted 
considerable interest was completed last 
year at Vassar and Van Ness avenues by 
J. E. York who has built many fine resi- 
dences in Fresno. The complete lighting 
equipment and large number of conveni- 
ence outlets mark this as one of the most 
complete electrical homes ever constructed 
in the San Joaquin Valley. 


a. Di 


MODERN IN ALL RESPECTS 


The Speilman Red Seal Home is an example of what will be found in 
electrical equipment in most homes a few years hence 


Electric Pasteurization of Milk 
Bacteria Quickly Destroyed in New Equipment Which Effects 


Saving in Time and Costs Over Steam Process 


NEW process for pasteurization in 
Aa the treated milk retains all the 

flavor and physical properties of raw 
milk has recently been introduced into this 
country. This process is one which uses 
electricity instead of steam for the treat- 
ment. 

The innovation of electricity into this 
phase of milk preparation seems to promise 
the same improvements in sanitary process- 
ing, and convenience and economy of opera- 
tion as have been effected already in al- 
most every other dairy operation, and 
electric pasteurization may soon be as com- 
mon as electric milking. 

The electric pasteurizer is very simple 
in construction, a feature which materially 
reduces many problems and cost of main- 
tenance. The reduction in the amount of 
piping alone is a noteworthy consideration, 
since all of the pipes through which the 
milk passes must be washed daily to pre- 
vent bacteria growth. This machine is 
also very much more compact than any ap- 
paratus previously used, effecting a large 
saving in floor space. 


Milk lines... 


The invention of this new method, by 
which bacteria are killed, and the keeping 
qualities and food value of the milk im- 
proved, is the result of investigations which 
have extended over a period of more than 
twenty years. Before 1914 it was generally 
assumed that the use of electric current 
for destroying organisms of infectious dis- 
eases was entirely impracticable, and that 
the process was necessarily dependent on 
steam. In this year, however, the Medical 
Research Committee of Great Britain, 
working in the interests of the nation's 
health, arranged to give assistance to in- 
vestigations on the destruction of bacteria 
in milk by an electrical method, being car- 
ried on at the University of Liverpool by 
Professor Beattie, head of the department 
of bacteriology. Sir Oliver Lodge, noted 
physicist, cooperated with Professor Beat- 
tie in the study of current action on the 
technical side, and several years later a 
process was evolved by which milk, sub- 
jected to the action of the electric current 
in the apparatus developed, can be heated 
quickly, uniformly, and completely to tem- 
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SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM 


The milk flows from the surge tank to a small 
centrifugal pump, which forces it up through the re- 
generative cooler. After leaving the cooler it passes 
through twin filters and then through the pasteurizing 
unit, then to the cooler, where it flows down the out- 
side. As the heated milk passes down the upper half 
of the cooler it preheats the raw milk entering the coils, 
Brine is circulated through the bottom half of the 
cooler and reduces the temperature of the pasteurized 
milk to the point where it passes directly to tle bot- 
tling machines. 
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PASTEURIZING UNIT 

The pasteurizer unit proper consists of two carbon 
electrodes spaced 3 in. apart by hard rubber blocks, 
forming a rectangular chamber 3x4x32 in., through 
which the liquid passes in an upward flow. The carbon 
electrodes are cooled by means of a water spray di- 
rected on the outside, which tends to prevent burning 
of the milk on the face of the carbon electrodes. 
Single-phase alternating current at 230 volts is ap- 
plied to the electrodes, the milk acting as a con- 
ductor. The simplicity of construction has reduced main- 
tenance compared with steam. 
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peratures which can be accurately con- 
trolled. 

Later experiments at Liverpool and 
Birmingham tended to show that disease- 
producing bacteria could be destroyed in a 
treatment amounting to only a fraction of 
a minute. There was evidence, also, that 
the destruction of the bacteria was not the 
result of the short period of heating solely, 
but was in part caused by the electric ac- 
tion itself. 


PROCESS STUDIED BY SCIENTIST 


Upon introduction into the United 
States, further improvements were made 
in the process. Several changes were made 
in design and operation, and several techni- 
cal improvements resulting in simplified 
operation and automatic control were de- 
veloped. The new process has already been 
adopted in many plants in this country, 
and is proving its advantages in a practical 
way. Recently scientific observations on the 
process were made by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology at a small plant 
near Boston in which approximately 3,000 
quarts of milk are treated daily by electric- 
ity. After a year's observations, Dr. Sam- 
uel C. Prescott of that institution says, 
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“The milk at no time gave us a cooked 
taste, the cream line was well marked, and 
the volume of cream appeared as in un- 
treated milk. The keeping quality was ex- 
cellent. 

“Obviously, our greatest interest centers 
in the effect of this treatment on bacteria. 
A large number of determinations of num- 
bers of bacteria were made, and the studies 
have shown in general a high efficiency. 
We found that during the winter the raw 
milk gave a count of less than 200,000 bac- 
teria, and a percentage reduction of ap- 
proximately 90 per cent was obtained. In 
the warmer months, the raw milk was re- 
ceived with a much higher count, running 
from 500,000 to 600,000 bacteria, and the 
percentage reduction varying from 97 per 
cent to 98.5 per cent. 

“These figures are in general agreement 
with those we have repeatedly found on 
heat treatment of milks less than twenty- 
four hours old, which have been well iced, 
or of clean milk supplies having relatively 
low bacteria counts. No colon bacilli were 
found in the samples of treated milk. 

“My experiments on the effect of this 
treatment on tuberculosis bacteria have 
agreed with the results of the English and 


THE DISCARDED STEAM PLANT 
Complicated mass of steam piping and pasteurizing equipment used before electrical process 
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other workers, and have shown that, operat- 
ing under the recommended commercial 
conditions, no tubercle bacilli survive.” 

L. H. Lingeman, Power Sales Engineer 
of the Duquesne Light Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., writing in the Electrical World 
tells of a method known as the Electropure 
process “which has recently been perfected 
and placed in service in one of the largest 
dairy and ice cream plants in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

“Several years was spent in the design 
and testing of this equipment, and from the 
results obtained it is believed that it will 
find a wide appeal in the dairy industry and 
also afford the central-station companies 
a profitable load of very desirable char- 
acteristics. 

“The proper pasteurizing temperature 
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of 162 degrees F. can be held at a con- 
stant value by varying the speed of the 
centrifugal pump, thus controlling the flow 
of the milk through the heating chamber. 
A unit rated at 50 kilowatts has an 
output of 600 gallons of milk per hour 
handling raw milk at a temperature of 40 
degrees F. The electrical input is constant 
through the operation. The liquid passes 
through the heating chamber in atput 
twelve seconds, and this rapid, gentle and 
thorough treatment does not alter the 
milk in any way, excepting to reduce the 
bacteria content. The cream line remains 
unchanged, and as there is no change in 
the physical properties of the milk, the taste 
is not affected as in steam pasteurization. 
“The battery of three 50-kilowatt elec- 
tric pasteurizing units illustrated shows 


a THE NEW ELECTRIC PASTEURIZER 
Simple, compact and sanitary requiring 150 kilowatts for treating 1,800 gallons of milk per hour 
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very clearly the simplicity and cleanliness 
of the electrical method. It also illustrates 
the remarkable saving in space over the 
steam units shown in the other illustration. 
This item is an important factor in the 
overcrowded plants in the dairy industry 
which have difficulty in obtaining addition- 
al floor space as their business grows. 
“This electrical pasteurizer also has a 
possible field of application in pasteurizing 
fruit juices or other liquid foodstuffs. 


COSTS DISCUSSED 


“The actual cost of electric energy for 
the electric pasteurizer has been somewhat 
higher than the actual cost of steam for 
operating a steam pasteurizer, but this dif- 
ference in cost is more than offset by the 
saving in labor, maintenance and spoilage. 
However, it is felt that the cost of energy 
for operating the electrical equipment could 
be three times the cost of steam and still 
show an over-all economy in operation. 

“Steam equipment now in general use for 
pasteurizing milk requires a considerable 
amount of floor space and an enormous 
amount of piping and entails high labor 
and maintenance costs, whereas the elec- 
trical process mentioned requires but a 
small percentage of the floor space needed 
for steam equipment and reduces the labor 
and maintenance to a very low figure. 
Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that 
all of the pipes through which the milk 
passes in the steam pasteurizer must be 
taken down and washed with a cleansing 
solution at least once a day to prevent bac- 
teria growth, so the item of maintenance 
is one of considerable importance. The 
schematic diagram gives a very clear idea 
of the simplicity of construction and conse- 
quently reduced maintenance with the elec- 
trical pasteurization process.” 


CAN YOU TELL— 
What is a volt? 
What is an ampere? 
What is a watt? 
What is a kilowatt? 
What is a kilowatt hour? 
If a workshop has four 50-watt 
lamps and they are used eight hours a day 
for 25 days during a month, how many 
kilowatt hours will be consumed and what 
will the month’s bill be under present San 


Joaquin Power rates? 
(For answers see page 11) 


MANS 
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DAIRY MANUFACTURERS 
USERS OF ELECTRICITY 


Nine hundred creameries, representing 
92 per cent of the dairy manufacturing 
plants in California, use electrical energy 
for power. The total horsepower of electric 
motors in these plants exceeds 73,800 and 
the annual power bill is approximately 
$2,486,600. These statements are made by 
A. W. Farrall, Junior Agricultural En- 
gineer in the Experiment Station, Univers- 
ity of California, in the introduction to 
Bulletin 433, just published. This bulletin, 
Power Requirements of Electrically Driv- 
en Dairy Manufacturing Equipment, may 
be had free from the College of Agricul- 
ture, Berkeley, or from the farm advisors 
in the various counties. 

“There has been a considerable demand,” 
says Farrall, “for information regarding 
the energy requirements of various man- 
ufacturing processes in which electrical en- 
ergy is used. This information is necessary 
as a basis for improving the design and the 
operating efficiency of the machinery, and 
also as a basis for determining costs in cost 
accounting. A study has been made by the 
Division of Dairy Industry in which num- 
erous laboratory and field tests have been 
conducted and data have been secured cov- 
ering these points, with special reference 
to California conditions.” 

After an exhaustive discussion of the 
subject, Farrall summarizes the results of 
his studies, giving instructions and advice 
as to means for saving power in the opera- 
tion of the machinery. 


A mans Worth i is 

determined by his 
Ability to Stick 

until he Gets There | 


A Review of Valley Conditions 


Increase in Agricultural Products and High Records in Building 
Permits Cause Feeling of Genuine Optimism 


By A. Emory WISHON, Vice-President and General Manager 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation and Great Western Power Company 
of California 


ITH harvest in and 

reports for the sea- 

son showing a gener- 
ally improved agricultural 
situation and increased rev- 
enue, San Joaquin Valley is 
greeting the season with a 
real cause for thanksgiving. 
In Fresno County estimates 
place the value of agricultur- 
al and livestock products for 
1927 at $82,001,661, an in- 
crease of $15,000,000 over 
their 1926 value and an in- 
crease of almost $11,000,000 
over their value in 1925. 

In Kern County the agri- 
cultural harvest is estimated 
to be in excess of $10,000,- 
000, as compared with 
$9,000,000 last year. 

Increasing shipments of Valley fruits to 
Eastern markets are definitely indexed by 
new freight records. Shipments over the 
Tehachapi Pass on Santa Fe lines for the 
peak day of the season exceed all previous 
records by at least 5,500 tons. In the cities 
new shops are opening, building is passing 
high marks of the past several years, and 
bank clearings are steadily mounting. 

* * ok 

The facts which tell of business condi- 
tions are cause for a genuine optimism. 
Optimism and prosperity go hand in hand. 
Therefore it is essential that these facts 
are made generally known, in order to dis- 
pel any pessimism which may be hanging 
over from a period of adverse economic 
conditions. 

One of the most commendable move- 
ments in the dissemination of this informa- 
tion was the recent “Appreciation Week.” 
Sponsored by the San Joaquin Valley Com- 
mercial Secretaries, the idea of expressing 
appreciation of steadily improving condi- 
tions was enthusiastically adopted by Val- 
ley communities, each of which organized 
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a local program. Service 
clubs, churches, schools, and 
press united in telling the 
story of the year's progress, 
and in sounding a note of 
optimism for the future. 

* * * 

One of the factors most 
assuring for agriculture is 
the movement toward co- 
operative marketing evident 
this season in many hitherto 
unorganized industries. The 
California Vineyardists’ As- 
sociation, most evident of 
these new organizations, has 
accomplished a great deal 
for the fresh grape industry. 
Approximately six and one- 
half million dollars more 
was returned to California 
grape growers and shippers on the leading 
varieties during August, September, and 
October this year than was received during 
the corresponding period in 1926, according 
to preliminary figures from the Association. 
Gross sales of six important varieties at 
eleven auction markets show a grand total 
of $2,265,711 this year as compared with 
$17,793,438 in 1926. 

A State Olive Growers’ marketing as- 
sociation was formed October 29 by repre- 
sentatives of five units of olive growers. 

Shipments of the pomegranate harvest in 
Tulare County are being regulated by an 
agreement among growers and shippers 
which is expected to maintain prices at a 
normal level throughout the season. 

Everywhere growers seem to be adopting 
a cooperative marketing policy based on 
sound economic principles, thereby building 
a stable foundation for agricultural pros- 
perity. 

Valley leaders will watch with interest 
the fourth annual session of the American 
Institute of Cooperation, comprised of 
forty-two large California cooperative as- 
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sociations, which will be held late this year 
at the University of Californie. This is ex- 
pected to prove the nation's largest gather- 
ing for farm marketing leaders. 

i . . æ. 

One of the most profitable citrus fruit 
seasons in California history was com- 
pleted in October. Besides a gain in the 
size of the crop, prices substantially in- 
creased. Average price of navels was about 
the same as in 1926, while Valencias and 
lemons averaged more than 15 per cent 
higher. Picking of the 1927-28 crop began 
about November 15 in the Valley. This 
year’s crop will probably be somewhat 
lighter than last year’s, with about a 15 per 
cent reduction in oranges, and lemons hold- 
ing up to approximately last year’s level. 
Prices for the new crop are expected to 
equal or exceed those obtained during the 
past season. The late warm weather has 
delayed the maturing and coloring of the 
new crop navels, and the shipping season 
probably will not get well under way until 
the last of November. The Fresno County 
production of oranges is estimated at slight- 
ly less than 500 cars, while Tulare County 
will show shipments, it is expected, of be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 cars. 


+ . + 


Approximately one-fourth of the cotton 
crop has been ginned. Prices are continuing 
at a high level, although a small decline of 
about 1/4 cents has occurred during the 
last month. Premiums in the San Joaquin 
Valley have ranged as high as three cents, 
resulting in an average price of 20 to 23 
cents, compared with 13 to 15 cents last 
year at the corresponding period. Cotton- 
seed has shown an equal increase, selling 
this year at around $35 a ton, compared 
with $20 to $22 last year at this time. 
Picking and ginning have been delayed 
somewhat this season on account of the 
rain, but no damage has been reported. 

=.. 


The heavy rainfall, which has brought 
the season’s record away above normal, has 
benefited vineyards and orchards, and has 
brought up a fine covering of grass in the 
foothills which promises a good feed year 
for cattlemen and foothill ranchers. 

Weather conditions have also been espe- 
cially favorable for grain planting. With 
two inches of rain to put the soil into con- 
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dition for plowing, the planting season has 
been advanced nearly two weeks. With 
reasonably warm weather during this 
month, the grain should get an excellent 
start. Planting this year is expected at 
least to equal and probably pass the total 
planting for the preceding season because 
of the prevailing good prices. 

The rice crop of the Valley, centered at 
Merced, yielded between 400,000 and 
500,000 bags this last season from a plant- 
ing of 17,000 acres, bringing in an income 
of approximately $1,600,000. Planting for 
next year is under way, about 9,800 acres 
being already planted. 

The production of alfalfa is believed to 
be slightly in excess of the 1926 crop. An 
increase of 5,000 acres is being made in the 
Tulare Irrigation District, an indication 
of dairy expansion in that section. 

The livestock market has continued 
steady with cattle prices the most satisfac- 
tory in several years. Hog auction sales 
during the past season totaled $662,230 
here, with a new record being established 
for the Valley when $54,000 worth of hogs 
were sold in a single week. 

.. o. 

New records are being set in building 
activities in the Valley. Bakersfield build- 
ing for the first nine months of the year 
reached $2,027,687, the highest total in the 
city's history. Several large buildings have 
been constructed there, including the Ha- 
berfelde Building, an addition to the El 
Tejon Hotel, and the Padre Hotel, and 
other large projects are under way now. 

Building permits in Merced totaled 
$480,366 for the first nine months of the 
year, exceeding any past twelve months’ 
period, and amounting to two and one-half 
times the average for the three preceding 
years. 

Several large buildings are under con- 
struction in Fresno, including the Pan- 
tages Theater and the Cory Theater and 
the new $200,000 Elks’ building. Four 
large new mercantile establishments have 
come into this city during the last few 
weeks also. 

* e « 

The general financial condition of the 
valley is reflected in bank clearings at 
Fresno, which amounted to $27,892,131 
for October, compared with $20,483,770 
for September. Roger Babson’s October 
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report includes Fresno as one of eight cit- 
ies in California offering favorable sales 
opportunities. The Fresno County Treas- 
urer's office reports a much improved fin- 
ancial condition indicated by payment of 
delinquent taxes. During the past year 
$262,000 in back taxes has been paid in. 


Bakersfield clearings for October, 1927, 
were $6,178,597, comparing favorably 
with $6,116,092 for October, 1926. 


A Valley-wide indication of prosperity 
is found in the recent Catholic Building 
Fund Drive which in ten days over-sub- 
scribed the goal of $500,000 by $122,000. 


* * e 


New business added to power load dur- 
ing October shows an increase over new 
business for October, 1926, in every class 
of service except agricultural power. Total 
installations for the year up to November 
1 amounted to 37,178 kilowatts. How- 
ever, the new business signed in the same 
period of 1926 amounted to 41,021 kilo- 
watts, the decrease represented being the 
result of the considerable reduction in de- 
mand for agricultural service occasioned by 
the heavy early rains. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT IS 
DISCUSSED BY FARRALL 


With the increase in the use of electrical 
energy in California, a demand has arisen 
from many sources for more information 
concerning the selection, care and operation 
of electrical equipment, says A. W. Far- 
rall, Junior Agricultural Engineer in the 
University of California, in Circular 14, 
Selection and Care of Equipment Used in 
Dairy Manufacturing. 

The demand for this information, Far- 
rall says, has come mainly from dairy man- 
ufacturers, and to provide the information 
they desired this publication was prepared. 
Much of the material was collected from 
the viewpoint of dairy manufacturing, but 
applications may easily be made, he says, to 
cover conditions in general agriculture, 
such as pumping, lighting and other gen- 
eral purposes. 

The circular defines electrical terms and 
explains them, and then discusses types of 
motors and their operation, lighting, heat- 
ing and processing, automatic control of 
equipment, electric wiring, fusing and pro- 
tection of circuits, and power transmission. 
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CORRECT LIGHTING WOULD 
SAVE HALF BILLION YEARLY 


Four hundred and sixty million dollars 
could be saved by this country every year 
if only our eyes were given the proper help 
by correction of defects and by providing 
plenty of diffused light. Guy A. Henry, of 
New York, Director-General of the Eye 
Sight Conservation council of America, 
made this estimate at a meeting of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society recently. 

“We have poor eyes and poor light in 
our schools, homes and industry,” Mr. 
Henry said. “Possibly one-third of the re- 
tardation in public schools is due to the 
neglected eyesight of children.” 

School children unable to progress rap- 
idly in their studies because of defective 
vision cost the country $130,000,000 a 
year; accidents resulting from poor light- 
ing annually amount to $300,000,000 and 
$30,000,000 of industrial waste every year 
is charged directly to poor lighting. In ad- 
dition to these calculated losses, he said, 

“There is no basis for evaluating the 
cost to industry due to defective vision, 
and if a figure were available its propor- 
tions would be so incredible that we prob- 
ably wouldn’t believe it. Of the 42,000,- 
000 persons working in the United States, 
more than 25,000,000 are handicapped by 
defective vision or eye strain. 

“Good lighting of comparative cheap- 
ness is available and scientific detection and 
correction for the defective eye will relieve 
the human race of much needless suffer- 


Those trying to 
ride through life 
on a Bluff 
Eventually Walk 


Guard Well Your Shares 


Certificates of Stock Which Are Prepared at Considerable Expense 
and Great Care Should be Preserved in Safe Deposit Boxes 


By A. W. UHRICH, Transfer Agent for San Joaquin Power 


IDĘ you ever closely examine the stock 


certificate showing your ownership 

of a share of this or some other 
company? Did you ever wonder, if, 
perhaps, it might be possible for an un- 
scrupulous person to get hold of blanks 
and improperly issue stock? The recent Los 
Angeles fiasco has raised this question in 
my mind. 

Let me tell you some of the safeguards 
that have been thrown around the issue of 
San Joaquin stock, as well as the stock of 
numbers of other reputable concerns. 

First, there is the certificate blank itself. 
The paper used is of the very highest 
grade, made by the same concern that 
makes the paper the United States govern- 
ment uses for its paper money and bonds. 
It has made into it a safety feature similar 
to the silk thread in the bank notes. And 
it is made under the same care and super- 
vision as is the bank note paper. Every 


sheet is accounted for in the process of 
manufacture of the paper and in printing. 

Second, the printing on the face of the 
certificate is from a steel engraving, and is 
largely done by hand by very skilled 
workers. 

Third, the face of the certificate is in 
two colors. T'his requires two steel engrav- 
ings for each printing, and increases the 
difficulty of improper duplication. 

Fourth, every certificate or bond has on 
its face a picture known technically as a 
vignette. There are in the world not over 
fifty individuals who are considered of 
sufficient ability to engrave such a picture 
on steel, and every part of it must be done 
by hand. There are hundreds of thousands 
of lines in each picture and there is not one 
of the artists who could himself duplicate 
exactly such an engraving. The character 
of work of each artist is so individual, that 
those who are interested in this class of 


SAFE IN A DEPOSIT BOX J 
There is no danger of loss of stock certificates or other securities when placed in one of these fire-proof steel 
vaults. No one but the rightful owner can obtain access to such places of safe-keeping 
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work can tell by whom the engraving was 
made. 

Fifth, the engravings never leave the 
custody of the bank note printer. Every 
move from the time the engravings were 
originally made until they are finally of- 
ficially destroyed is made a matter of 
record. The steel from which they were 
made is accounted for to the last ounce. 
Every piece of paper in printing is ac- 
counted for from the time it leaves the 
paper maker until the finished blank is 
delivered to the corporation. The engraved 
plates are kept in steel vaults under seal 
when not actually in use. 

To be properly issued, the certificates, 
after having been filled out, are punched 
in such a way that the number of shares 


cannot be changed. Then they are signed . 


by two officers of the corporation; the 
president (or vice-president) and the sec- 
retary (or assistant secretary). The 
transfer agent, an individual or trust com- 
pany appointed by the board of directors, 
certifies over his signature that a proper 
and legal transfer and issue of the stock 
has been made. The registrar, another in- 
dividual or trust company, acting entirely 
independent of the transfer agent and the 
corporation, then certifies over his signa- 
ture that the issue of the stock was properly 
authorized and that no more or no less than 
the proper number of shares of such stock 
are outstanding. Every certificate carries a 
serial number and every number must be 
accounted for. 

These requirements have been laid down 
by the Board of Governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange and are probably 
the strictest rules in existence on any stock 
exchange or bourse today. 

In effect the rules provide that: 

Securities must be engraved and printed from 
at least two steel plates, in at least two colors, 
by an engraving company approved by the 
governing committee of the exchange, and 
must bear a vignette on their face. 

Every corporation whose securities are listed 
on the exchange must provide for a transfer 
agency and a registrar who cannot be identical. 
The company cannot be registrar of its own 
securities. 

No certificate shall be issued for more than 
one hundred shares; the hundred share certif- 
icates to have the number of shares engraved 
thereon, and the less than hundred share cer- 
tificates to show on the engraving “Certificate 
for less than one hundred shares” and provide 
a device where perforations shall show the ex- 
act number of shares covered by the certificate. 
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The directors of San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation adopted this form 
of protection for its stockholders in 1910, 
and have consistently maintained it ever 
since. As a result of this foresight, counter- 
feits and improper issues have been un- 
known. 

The issue of stock certificates is sur- 
rounded by every safeguard but the com- 
pany cannot always protect the holder 
against the results of his own negligence. 
Certificates should be carefully preserved 
in a safe and secure place where they will 
not be lost, stolen or destroyed. 

In the event a certificate is lost, stolen 
or destroyed the company should be noti- 
fied at once, preferably in writing. Ar- 
rangements can be made for a new certif- 
icate, but such procedure demands consid- 
erable time and some expense to complete 
preliminary requirements. A safe deposit 
box is the best place in which to keep 
stock certificates. 


NOW TELL 'EM. 


(Answers to questions on page 6) 

1. A volt is the electrical unit used to 
denote electrical pressure. 

2. An ampere, (commonly spoken of 
as an “amp”) is the electrical unit used to 
denote quantity. 

3. A watt is a unit of electrical power. 
One watt is the amount of power result- 
ing from the flow of one amphere at a 
pressure of one volt. 

4. A kilowatt is one thousand watts 
(kilo meaning 1,000). One kilowatt is 
equal to approximately 1.3 horsepower. 
One horsepower is equivalent to 74.6 watts 
or .746 kilowatts. 

5. A kilowatt hour (KWH) is the 
electrical energy of one kilowatt for one 
hour. A 1000-watt heater would consume 
1 KWH in one hour. A 500-watt heater 
would take two hours to consume 1 KWH, 
or a 50-watt lamp would have to run 20 
hours to consume 1 KWH. 

6. Four 50-watt lamps or 200 watts, 
burning 8 hours a day would consume 1600 
watts or 1.6 KWH. In 25 days the plant 
would consume 40 KWH. The bill is 
figured as follows: | 


40 KWH (L-1 Schedule) 


30 KWH at 8 cents............ $2.40 
10 KWH at 6 cents............ .60 
40 KWH $3.10 


Power From a Shadow 


New Relay Tube Developed by Youthful Engineer Performs 
Mystifying Stunts in Demonstrations. 


FLEETING shadow, the approach of a 
A man's hand, the pressure of a single 

drop of water, may now start the 
wheels of a great manufacturing plant or 
regulate the lights of a city. 

Not long ago Judge Elbert Gary, seated 
in his New York office, passed his hand 
three times over a small glass sphere on the 
desk before him, in the traditional manner 
of magicians, and 400 miles away the huge 
machinery of a newly electrified steel mill 
went into operation. 

A window in the Illumination Building 
in Cleveland was recently so arranged that 
its lights were turned on and a revolving 
display set into motion whenever a passer- 
by touched a small circle on the plate glass 


back of which was mounted a thin layer of 
tinfoil. 

And in the Westinghouse laboratory in 
New York, D. D. Knowles, the young in- 
ventor of the device which made this magic 
possible, set up experiments in which elec- 
tric current was controlled by an approach- 
ing hand, water from an eye dropper, and 
the raising and lowering of a window 
shade. A watch was laid upon a plush 
cover on a small table, and, although it was 
in no way connected with an electric cur- 
rent, any attempt to pick it up resulted in 
the ringing of a bell and the lighting of a 
lamp. The same result was obtained when 
attempts were made to remove silverware 
or touch a picture. It was not necessary to 


'THE MOST SENSITIVE THING OF ITS KIND EVER DEVISED 
Merely passing his hand over the tinfoil plate lit the electric lamp on the table in this demonstration of the 


the Grid-Glow tube made by the inventor D. D. Knowles 
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touch the object—the bell rang when the 
hand came within a few inches of it. 

The same alarm was sounded when a 
drop of water fell on to two small wires, 
or when the heat of a match approached 
the wires. When a small photo-electric 
tube was connected into the circuit, the 
device was operated by the raising and 
lowering of the windowshade, or when the 
shadow of a hand was cast upon it. 

The device which caused these effects is 
a relay. That is, it is a mechanism op- 
erated by a small circuit and controlling a 
much larger one. The amount of power 
necessary to operate the Knowles Grid- 
Glow Tube, as the device is known, is only 
about one-billionth of a watt, or, accord- 
ing to Mr. Knowles, “about one-fortieth 
of the energy exerted by a fly crawling 
vertically upwards one inch in one second.” 
It is probably by far the most sensitive 
thing of its kind ever devised, having an 
amplifying power of around one-hundred 
million, which means that it can directly 
control a current one-hundred million times 
greater than the current which controls it, 
as compared with an amplifying power of 
10,000 possessed by the ordinary relays 
hitherto used in electrical engineering. The 
infinitesimally small amount of energy 
which is required to control the relay is thus 
sufficient to start a current of 25 milliam- 
peres flowing through the device. This lat- 
ter current is sufficient to close or open a 
switch handling upwards of twenty-five 
amperes, which is large enough to control 
almost any operation. 

USES FOR THE TUBE 


The sweeping effects of such an innova- 
tion as this in an age when electricity con- 
trols so great a part of the life of our 
world challenges the imagination. Mr. 
Knowles says, “Its chief application will 
be in electrical engineering, because the 
tendency is now in the direction of auto- 
matic, semi-automatic, and supervisory 
control for electrical circuits, and for this 
purpose relays of every description are 
needed. 

“In addition, however, it can be used to 
protect valuable exhibits in stores, museums, 
and picture galleries; turn lights on at 
night and off at daybreak; give advance 
warning of thunderstorms; guard gas and 
oil stoves and furnaces by turning off the 
fuel supply in case the flame is accidentally 
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extinguished ; count people, automobiles, or 
products passing given points; send out 
alarms in case intruders enter doors, win- 
dows, or pass through halls or stairways; 
provide a very delicate fire alarm; and con- 
trol the temperature ovens, furnaces, etc.” 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 


In describing the construction and opera- 
tion of his invention, Mr. Knowles ex- 
plains, “Superficially, the Knowles grid- 
glow tube resembles a radio tube, for it 
has an anode, a cathode, and a grid. Act- 
ually, however, it is quite different. It has 
no filament; the connections of anode and 
cathode are the reverse of the radio tube; 
the grid is merely a piece of heavy wire; 
and the tube is filled with neon, argon, or 
some other gas. 

“In operation, the tube is connected di- 
rectly to an ordinary 110-volt alternating- 
current house circuit and, by means of a 
transformer, a voltage of approximately 
440 volts is impressed on the anode and 
cathode. When the grid is insulated, no 
current will flow between the cathode and 
the anode because a charge accumulates on 
the grid and blocks the current. But if this 
grid charge can be removed, the blockade 
is lifted, and a current then flows between 
cathode and anode and operates whatever 
device is connected in this circuit. 

“The grid charge is removed by con- 
necting the grid to ground through even 
a very high resistance. In the watch dem- 
onstration, there is a sheet of tinfoil under 
the plush cover on which the watch rests, 
and this tin-foil is connected to the grid 
of the relay. When a person brings his 
hand near this tin-foil, the minute amount 
of energy concentrated on the grid jumps 
from tin-foil to hand to ground (due to the 
fact that the hand and the tin-foil form a 
condenser), and the anode-cathode cur- 
rent flows and operates the bell and lamp. 

“The name ‘grid-glow’ comes from the 
fact that when the tube is connected to the 
circuit but is not passing current, a faint 
glow surrounds the grid. This represents a 
slight loss of energy, but it is too small to 
be measured by the most delicate of instru- 
ments.” 

Mr. Knowles is but 28 years old. He 
graduated from Purdue University in 
1923, and then joined the research staff 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. 
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Leather Pushers Meet 


Crowd of Three Hundred Witness Boxing Matches Staged at First 
San Joaquin Power Employees Smoker 


HE first smoker to be given by San 
| Joaquin Power employees proved to 
be a big surprise to the 300 who at- 
tended this event on the evening of No- 
vember 10 in the San Joaquin Power 
auditorium. Employees from Merced, Ma- 
dera, Selma, Los Banos, Dinuba and other 
districts came to witness the events. 


The first surprise was the excellent 
“Wop feed” served at the opening of the 
party. How any committee could give a 
meal of salad, soup, macaroni, dessert and 
coffee all for 50 cents was somewhat of a 
mystery. But they did, and topped off the 
bargain with a free cigar. 


Then there was a surprise in the Hula 
dancer. All concepts and traditions were 
swept aside in this presentation. Everybody 
expected something shady, smoky or at least 
tinted to resemble the tropic hues. But this 
dancer had not even a trace of sunburn. 
She was as blonde as any gentleman could 
prefer and to add to the mystery wore a 
black mask. But that was not all she had 
on. There was also a grass skirt and some 
beads and other things such as anyone 
might see in any well regulated vaudeville. 
We were convinced it was a Hula dance 
because of the grass skirt and the Hawai- 
ian musician who sang native songs as she 
exercised. But whatever it was the per- 
formance pleased the boys greatly. 

After the Hula several boxes of cigars 
were raffled off to lucky purchasers of 
tickets at a dime a chance. E. C. Van 
Buren, Jr., as toastmaster amply demon- 
strated during the raffle that he missed his 
vocation. He should have been an auc- 
tioneer or the “farewell” man at Camp 
Curry. 


REAL RING FOR BOUTS 


With the tables cleared of food, the 
dances over, and everybody smoking. the 
“squared circle” became the center of at- 
tention. It was no make-believe ring either. 
Considerable work and expense were rep- 
resented in the iron posts, rubber covered 
ropes and padded mat that went into the 
boxing corral, and all expenses were met 
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from the admission charge. A gong at one 
side gave a finishing touch to the picture. 

An announcer in ruffed sweater and a 
funny hat, the kind the trombone players 
use for real hot dog jazz, tried to make 
himself heard above the noise but it was 
like a whisper in a power house. The only 
way we knew he was talking was that he 
put a megaphone to his mouth. The party 
was going good. After several efforts the 
announcer succeeded in making it known 
that a three-round boxing exhibition was 
about to be put on by “Polecat” White and 
“Gunboat” Newton. We recognized them 
as Stanford White and Ted Newton of the 
Service department. Also in the ring was 
George Zelhart, of the Sales department, 
looking somewhat like a college professor 
with his balloon-tired goggles and flannels. 
But as a referee George performed like a 
veteran, calling together the boxers and 
seconds for a close confab, possibly to dis- 
cuss why Mr. Coolidge does not choose to 
run. After the discussion the boys rushed 
back to their corners, grabbed the ropes and 
dusted off the soles of their shoes rooster 
fashion. The gong sounds. 


POLECAT WINS BY NOSE 


Polecat rushes at Gunboat and Gun- 
boat rushes at Polecat and the air is filled 
with gloves. Both boys gave a good dem- 
onstration of what every boy ought to 
know. The three rounds were fast but 
not furious. No damage was done and the 
decision went to the Polecat on points. 

The next number was really the main 
event of the show although scheduled as 
the first preliminary. "Flash" Dietrich 
and Smoky Joe Taaffe put on as nice a bit 
of fisticuffs as anyone could wish to see. 
Both boys sustained some damage as evi- 
dence that each had been up against a man 
that knew his gar-licks,—but the injuries 
were not serious. The bout was a draw. 

‘The special preliminary between the 
“Terrible Swede,” Carl Stockholm, and 
“Chaingang Martin” furnished the fans 
with plenty of entertainment. Both 
boys are popular with the crowd 
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and both came in for a barrage 
of wise cracks that helped along the com- 
edy. “Stocky” was in fine fettle and kept 
Pat busy sidestepping his onrushes. Pat 
was worried over this grandstand stunt but 
never lost his smile even when he ducked 
into a terrific haymaker launched by the 
Terrible Swede. This faux pas on the part 
of Pat cost him a couple of stitches in his 
map and the decision. 

“Sangamo Kid” George Taaffe and 
“Spark Plug” Ted Ellison also gave a 
classy demonstration of leather pushing 
that they didn't learn in the meter depart- 
ment or garage. This number showed con- 
siderable care in preparation and while 
not so fast as other bouts proved very in- 
teresting to boys who know the game. The 
judges failed to favor either man, giving 
them a draw. 


HERE'S THE BIG EVENT 


The so-called “big” event of the evening 
was so-called because the participants hap- 
pened to be somewhat oversize. “Spike” 
Callahan is hard as nails while Tom De 
Foe as the “Hot Point Kid” was badly in 
need of training. But nobody got hurt, 
which was almost a miracle, and the crowd 
all heaved a deep breath of relief as the 
last tap of the gong ended the act. 

There was no criticism of the match- 
makers as the show was equal to many that 
cost three times the price charged, and no 
feed thrown in. The promoters deserve 
much credit for starting the game and 
every indication is that the next party will 
be even better than the first one. Already 
several entries have been made for the 
matchmakers to juggle with and others are 
certain to bob up to show their prowess in 
the manly art of self defense. 


MORE SMOKERS COMING 


The party originated in the fertile brain 
of Wayne Stone assisted by Dan Quinlivan 
and W. Y. Bibb who worked up the bouts. 
Lee Duncan as president of the San Joa- 
quin Power Club capitalized the opportun- 
ity to draw into the club several new mem- 
bers. The announcement was made that the 
next smoker would be limited only to 
club members and visitors from outside 
districts. Such an announcement pleases the 
male members but the girls are yet to be 
heard from. 
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I LEARNED ABOUT SAFETY FROM THEM 


I have taken my jobs where I found them, 
I've roamed and I've bummed in my time; 

Ive had good luck in getting my partners, 
And four of the lot were prime. 

One was a first class moulder, 
And one a gold miner from Nome, 

One was a grand old machinist named Harry, 
The last a young laddie from home. 


Now I weren't much for this Safety, 
But taking it all along, 
It's got me a-guessing, this Safety, 
And surely it cannot be wrong. 
'There's times when you'll think it mightn't be 
right, 
And there's times when you think it’s all 
wrong. 
But the lessons I've learned from the crippled 
and burned 
Make me think that it's good for the strong. 


Now I was a young cub in those days 
A-learning my trade on the floor. 

French Johnny was working beside me 
When the crane broke as never before. 

That big flask come down with a wallop, 
Poor Johnny was under the rim. 

Why, it iii so quick it near made me 

sick, 

But I learned about Safety from him. 


Then I quit the trade for the Yukon, 
Went a-diggin' for gold in the ice, 
I met there a husky young miner 
Who sure was in need of advice. 
He was brawny, and lucky, and boastful 
This reckless young heathen named Tom. 
Well, he's there to this day, but deep buried 
in clay— 
And I learned about Safety from him. 


Then I shifted from there down to Portland, 
And I got me a job building ships, 

They put me to help a machinist, 
Who wasn't afraid of hot chips. 

Till straight in the eye he got one, 
Red hot from the tool to his glim, 

So now he is shy that useful right eye— 
And I learned about Safety from him. 


Then I came home to the Old State, 
Thinking I'd learned a good rule, 
Until this young lad on the drill press 
Told me I was a damn fool. 
But the sleeve he'd forgotten to button 
Wound up on the spindle so slim, 
Broke his arm with a snap like a dynamite cap, 
And I learned about Safety from him. 


So I've taken my jobs where I found them, 
But now that I'm roaming no more, 

I've brought home to you this good message, 
It's yours—clear down to the core, 

That Safety you figured for others 
Comes home to you now, can't you see? 

Be advised by my lot, take this tip while it’s 

ot 

And learn about Safety from me. 


Weak Equipment May Prove Costly 


California Industrial Accident Commission Cautions Against Use 
of Substandard Electrical Devices 


By G. E. KIMBALL, Engineer, Electrical- Mechanical Division, Industrial Accident 
Commission, State of California 


ITHIN the past few months the at- 
W tention of this department has been 

called to a number of accidents 
which have been caused by the use of elec- 
trical utilization equipment not approved 
for the voltage of the circuit in which it 
had been placed in service. In the cases 
noted electrical devices wolt alternating 
current circuits. 

The use of 440-volt power and equip- 
ment is becoming more common daily, and 
a number of mills and factories have 
changed from their original 220-volt ser- 
vice to a 440-volt source of supply. The 
economies possible through the use of 
smaler conductors and conduit by using the 
higher voltage system, together with the 
fact that it is possible to distribute power 
economically over a much larger area with- 
out excessive copper looses than at a lower 
pressure, has caused a number of plants to 
reconstruct their old electrical systems to 
take advantage of these economies. 


DANGEROUS “IMPROVEMENTS” 


When this work is done under the super- 
vision of competent electrical men no 
troubles have been encountered, but fre- 
quently after the experienced wireman has 
left the premises the handyman about the 
place will resurrect some of the old equip- 
ment and install it on the new system. Un- 
der ordinary operation some of this equip- 
ment may get by for quite a while without 
trouble but should any abnormal condi- 
tion arise there is grave danger of serious 
accidents. 

In one instances called to our attention 
recently a 220-volt motor-starting switch 
for a small motor had been installed on a 
440-volt, 5 horepower motor, operating a 
booster pump. In this motor-starting switch 
the spacing between contacts required for 
440 volts pressure had not been provided, 
and without barriers installed between the 
live parts of opposite polarity, the inevitable 
happened. 

The “start” and “stop” button of this 
motor-starting switch was located close 
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to the side of the case enclosing the starting 
contactors. An employee who attempted 
to start the motor was standing directly in 
front of the switch with one hand on the 
starting button when the device failed and 
exploded, blowing the cover of the switch 
open. The flame from the burning gases 
created by the electric arc flashed out 
through the opening and severely burned 
the operator’s hands and face. 

EXPLOSIVE GASES 


The gases which are created within the 
cases of enclosed switches and motor-start- 
ing devices when short circuits or grounds 
occur will force the covers open so quickly 
that it is practically impossible to move 
fast enough to escape being burned. If the 
switch or device is connected to a feeder 
of a large carrying capacity the arc may 
be sustained within the enclosing cabinet 
or case until the copper contacts are com- 


. pletely destroyed. The gases which are de- 
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veloped through the vaporizing of the cop- 
per contacts create a high pressure within, 
which, if the door of the enclosing case is 
latched or securely fastened, will sometimes 
explode the device, like a bomb, scattering 
molten metal in every direction. 

Electrical equipment employed should al- 
ways have the approval of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories whose engineers have 
made exhaustive tests on electrical equip- 
ment of this character to determine the 
minimum safe separation between live cur- 
rent carrying parts and between such live 
parts and the grounded metal case of the 
device. 

This is for your protection. By using 
equipment which is not approved for the 
voltage to which it is connected you are 
not only subjecting your employees to the 
danger of being seriously injured through 
the failure of the equipment, but you also 
take a chance that the electrical equipment 
will be destroyed and possibly your factory 
burned down through use of substand- 
ard equipment. z 

Safety is cheap at any price, while pre- 
caution costs you nothing. 
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NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS—It is the desire of 
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“APPRECIATION WEEK” 

The San Joaquin Valley Commercial 
Secretaries Association gave us a great lit- 
tle idea in “Appreciation Week.” Its pur- 
pose was to make us think of ourselves and 
our condition and our prospects in glad 
heartedness, and the enthusiasm with 
which the suggestion was received and the 
avidity with which “appreciation” pro- 
grams were arranged and carried out testi- 
fied to widely-prevailing optimism and 
contentment. 

“Appreciation Week's” appeal was to a 
merry and satisfied citizenry. Downcast 
and troubled people cannot be made happy 
merely by being told that they ought to be. 
Bright pictures do not fill empty pockets 
or pay off mortgages. But a people who are 
conscious of their own well being are al- 
ways quickly responsive to a message of 
optimism that is based upon facts. And 
facts presented by many speakers through- 
out the valley during “Appreciation Week” 
fell upon appreciative ears. Without going 
into detail, the main points emphasized by 
speakers were: 

Let us appreciate that we are living in 
this day and age, unparalleled as it is in 
human achievement, in knowledge, in 
amusement, in comfort, in convenience. 

Let us appreciate that we live in Amer- 
ica, with its prosperity, its opportunity, its 
freedom. 
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Let us appreciate that we live in Cali- 
fornia, with its climate, its friendliness, its 
fertility, its promise. 

Let us appreciate that the year just draw- 
ing to a close has given us more of pros- 
perity than of adversity. 

Let us appreciate our fellows, who are 
striving with us to build a better, richer, 
happier life in our community. 

One may say, of course, that these points 
are merely an echo of Pollyanna philos- 
ophy. But the citizen who analyzes them 
will find that, to the contrary, they are an 
echo of sound common sense. Yet if the 
philosophy of Pollyanna means to look for 
the brighter rather than the darker aspects 
of existence, if it means demonstrating an 
appreciation of what we have rather than 
bewailing the lack of what we have not, 
then by all means let us have more of 
Pollyanna. 


THANKSGIVING 


“Appreciation Week” has fitly climax- 
ed in Thanksgiving Day. Usually we think 
of Thanksgiving solely in terms of a day 
off and a chance to gorge ourselves on 
turkey, cranberries and mince pie. The day's 
significance rarely impresses us. But hav- 
ing had our attention called to those factors 
of life of which we should be happily ap- 
preciative, our holiday this year was a day 
of real thanksgiving. We had a realization 
of things to be thankful for. But that 
didn't interfere with our devotion to the 
bird, the berries and the pie. It merely lent 
the zest of contentment to our appetites. 


THE INDUSTRY'S WOMEN 


The average citizen has a masculine com- 
plex when he thinks of the electrical in- 
dustry and its operations. He sees it in two 
aspects: the general manager and his staff 
of executives who are encountered in bus- 
iness conferences or in places where men 
gather, and the construction gangs and ser- 
vice crews who climb poles and string 
wires and install ranges and read meters. 
He overlooks the feminine army that 
works behind the glass doors of 
the company’s offices and that con- 
stitutes one of the great factors of its 
operations. In business itself there is too 
often a disposition to regard women em- 
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ployees as mere cogs of the machinery of 
routine. But San Joaquin Power has a dif- 
ferent attitude toward its women employees, 
primarily because of its appreciation of their 
work and of their efficiency, and secondar- 
ily because they themselves have compelled 
attention and consideration by their interest 
in the company and its affairs. 

Our Girls’ Club has of course its social 
side. But it has also, with even greater 
emphasis, displayed a practical business 
side. It has studied electrical appliances and 
their use in the home, so that its members 
may talk of them intelligently to women— 
and to men, for that matter—outside the 
industry. It has listened to talks on home 
economics. It has learned through reading 
and through speeches much about the com- 
pany's organization, financing, policies, 
and operation. It has been represented in all 
company activities where brains rather 
than brawn have been essential, and its 
representatives have held their own in com- 
petition with the men. It has fostered teas, 
bridge parties, athletics. In short, it has 
done its full share in advancing the mutual 
interests of company and employees and in 
creating a spirit of fellowship that makes 
us all refer with pride to the organization 
as “the San Joaquin family.” 

Just a few days ago that clever lady 
from San Diego, Mrs. Ruth Creveling, 
who is chairman of the Women's division 
of the Pacific Coast Electrical Association, 
visited Fresno and talked to our women 
employees. They met a bright, capable 
young woman whose enthusiasm and initia- 
tive have given splendid impetus to the wo- 
men's work. And we feel sure that she on 
her part met a group sharing her enthus- 
iasms, glad to be guided by her leadership, 
and already doing its full share in carry- 
ing out the Association's program. 


INDUSTRIAL Boom 

A wealthy auto tourist lost his pedigreed 
dog while stopping in a small town. He 
inserted a lost ad in the newspaper, offer- 
ing a reward of $100. 

The next day he went to the office to 
inquire, but no one was to be found ex- 
cept a decrepit janitor.* 

“Where in thunder is the newspaper 
force? asked the tourist impatiently. 

“They're all out,” the old man replied, 
“tryin’ ter find yer dog.” —Judge. 
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| Power Personalities 


RATES PER KWH 


LLOYD HENLEY 
MANAGER OF RATE AND CONTRACT 
DIVISION 


SPARKS FROM OLD DYNAMO 
INSPIRE HENLEY'S LIFE WORK 
The subject of this “Power Personality” 

is Lloyd Henley, genial manager of the 

Rate and Contract Division. Because of 

the limited contact the rate and contract 

men have with the general public it might 
be well to outline just what the Rate and 

Contract Division is and does. 

This division is the speedometer of the 
company. It shows the growth, income, ex- 
penditures, valuation of properties, and 
other factors indicating the condition of the 
company. It is really three departments 
combined, one dealing with rates, one with 
valuation, and another with rules, regula- 
tions and contracts. 

The compilation and analysis of the facts 
and figures entering into this work require 
a broad knowledge of the electrical indus- 
try including accounting and financing, 
also an understanding of the proceedure of 
the State Railroad Commission before 
which body all rates, rules and regulations 
must pass before becoming effective. 

Henley's experience and training amply 
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fit him for this difficult work. Born in 
the wilderness of Mendocino County 
where he lived until 14 years of age with- 
out ever seeing an electric light or a rail- 
road, he was sent by his family to high 
school at Ukiah. This city then was served 
by an electric light plant consisting of a 
50-kilowatt generator which operated at 
night only. Young Henley became fasci- 
nated with the sputter and sparks given 
off by the commutator which usually was 
in bad condition. It was here that the elec- 
trical idea was born. This mysterious power 
held him and instead of returning to the 
ranch after his second year of school he 
secured employment as a “grunt” or 
groundman in the line crew. Before the 
three-months vacation was over he was 
hiking poles as a regular lineman. The ap- 
peal stuck and he wanted to know more 
about electricity. Technical training was 
had at Stanford University where he com- 
pleted the course in electrical engineering. 
After leaving college he was employed as 
an engineer by various light and power 
companies on the Pacific Coast and par- 
ticipated in the construction of many large 
plants including substations and transmis- 
sion lines. Later he became a member of 
the engineering staff of the State Railroad 
Commission where he studied valuation of 
properties and rate making. 

He has been with the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation snice 1920, first as 
statistician, later as manager of the Re- 
search Division and now as manager of the 
Rate and Contract Division. 


RAISIN BY-PRODUCTS - 
GOOD AS LAMB FEED 


Raisin by-products make satisfactory feed 
for fattening lambs, according to Profes- 
sor Robert F. Miller of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Division of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. In Bulletin 431, just published, 
Professor Miller gives the results of the 
feeding trials conducted at the Branch of 
the College of Agriculture, in which lambs 
were fed stemmer waste and battery pulp. 
This was the second trial, and the results, 
according to the bulletin, closely checked 
those of the first experiment. 

It was found that stemmer waste and 
battery pulp had practically the same feed 
values, and the S. T. W. feed now offered 
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by the Sun-Maid Raisin Company now in- 
cludes both. 

Two hundred and fifty lambs were used 
in the trial just ended. They were divided 
into five lots, as follows: One with barley 
and alfalfa hay, as a check lot; the second 
with barley, cull raisins and alfalfa hay; 
a third with barley, raisin pulp and alfal- 
fa hay; a fourth with barley, bean screen- 
ings and hay, and a fifth with bean screen- 
ings and alfalfa hay. The second and third 
lots were given twice as much of the rais- 
in by-products as of barley, and the fourth 
lot had equal amounts of barley and bean 
screenings. 

The cost of 100 pounds of gain in weight 
for barley alone was $11.39; for barley and 
cull raisins, $10.96; for barley and raisin 
pulp, $11.27; for barley and bean screen- 
ings, $10.60, and for bean screenings alone, 
$8.17. The cost of daily ration per lamb 
was: Lot 1, 3.12 cents; lot 2, 2.86 cents; 
lot 3, 2.55 cents; lot 4, 2.61 cents, and lot 
5, 2.17 cents. 

The bean screenings trials were added 
to the recent tests to determine their value. 
They proved a very satisfactory feed, par- 
ticularly when fed with barley. When fed 
alone, they tended to prove too laxative 
in effect. 


BAKERSFIELD COMMITTEE 
PLEDGES NO-ACCIDENT AIM 

In a letter to J. F. McMillan, who re- 
cently was appointed General Chairman of 
the accident prevention committee of the 
Bakersfield District, six committee chair- 
men representing all departments of the 
district have jointly and individually 
pledged support in fostering and further- 
ing the work of accident prevention. 

The letter which is signed by W. W. 
Tyler, V. N. Mickelberry, Chas. W. 
Lightner, E. W. Rosenberg, Percy Older- 
shaw, and G. G. Gillespie, also congratu- 
lates McMillan in advance on the results 
possible through this co-operative effort on 
the part of all departments. 

Good for Bakersfield! Such unified ef- 
fort is certain to bring results. When every 
committee chairman is alert and deter- 
mined to prevent accidents it invariably fol- 
lows that accidents are few and far be- 
tween. Constant vigilance is the most 
effective method for reducing the number 
of accidents. 
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TURKEY DINNER 
Crab Cocktail 
Stuffed celery 
Roast Turkey 
Mashed sweet potatoes 
Cider apple butter Cranberry Sauce 
Plum Pudding 
Cranberry Pie 
Coffee 


Stuffed celery 


Fill the small stalks with mixture of equal 
parts Roquefort cheese and butter. Cream to- 
gether and sprinkle with ground walnuts. Use 
pastry bag for filling. 


Mints Salted almonds 


Cider apple butter 


3 lb. apples 1 tsp. cinnamon 
% gal. fresh cider Y tsp. cloves 
1 lb. sugar 14 tsp. nutmeg 


Wash and cut apples into quarters without 
paring or coring. Place in a deep kettle with 
cider, cover, and cook until apples are soft 
enough to pour through a sieve, add sugar and 
spice, and pour into a shallow pan. Place in 
the electric oven and cook until thick. Fill 
sterilized containers with mixture and seal. 


Old English Plum Pudding 
1 cup crisco 2 oz. citron, cut fine 


14 cup sugar 14 cup fruit juice 
4 eggs 1 cup flour 
14 cup milk hot or 2 tsp. baking powder 
* scalded 1 tsp. salt 
1 cup seeded raisins 1 tsp. cinnamon 
cut fine 14 tsp. nutmeg 
% cup scedless rais- % tsp. cloves 
ins 14 tsp. mace 


14 cup chopped figs Bread crumbs 


Cream crisco and sugar, and add egg yolks 
well beaten. Add bread crumbs to hot milk, 
enough to make a cupful, and when cool add 
to mixture. Then add the fruit juice and fruit. 
Sift together the remaining dry ingredients. 
Stir in egg whites beaten stiff. Fill greased 
mold % full. Cover and steam 5 hours. 


Brandy Sauce for Pudding 


14 cup butter 14 tsp. salt 
1 cup powdered 2/3cup heavy cream, 
sugar whipped stiff 
Whites of 2 eggs, 2 tbsps brandy 
beaten stiff Sprinkling of nutmeg 
Cream butter and add sugar gradually. 
Place over hot water, add eggs, and heat un- 
til evenly blended. Cool slightly and add 
brandy and salt. Fold in cream and sprinkle 
with nutmeg. 
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MEM 


Salted almonds 
Blanch almonds by put- 
ting into boiling water 
for a few minutes. Re- 
move skins, dry well, and brown in heated 
olive oil or butter, stirring continuously. Take 
from fire when very light brown, remove from 
mo Drain on brown paper and sprinkle with 
salt. 

Candied popcorn 

1% cups sugar or 3 tbsp. water 

maple syrup 3 quarts popped 

1 tbsp. butter corn 

Boil sugar or syrup with butter and water 
until it spins a long thread; pour this on corn 
and if desired shape into balls. 

Deviled Turkey 

Shir the cold roast turkey into attractive 
slices. Arrange in a baking pan, sprinkle with 
melted butter and heat thoroughly. Serve with 
this sauce: 

1 onion 1 tsp. parsley chopped 
4 seeded green pep- 2 tbsp. flour 

pers, chopped fine 1 can condensed to- 
2 tbsp. melted butter mato soup 
1 cup mushrooms 1 cup water 

Chop onion and pepper together, and saute 
in melted butter until tender. Add mushrooms 
and parsley, and when thoroughly mixed add 
flour, stirring until smooth. Add soup and water. 

Turkey au Gratin 

1 tbsp. butter 1 cup clear soup, oy- 

1 tbsp. flour ster or celery 

1 cup dried turkey % cup celery cut fine 

Buttered crumbs 

Melt butter, add flour. When smooth, add 
soup and stir until sauce boils. Add turkey and 
celery and more seasoning if desired. Put in 
greased baking dish and cover with buttered 
bread crumbs. Bake at 400 degrees for 45 
minutes, 

Cranberry Pie 
2 cups cranberries 2 tbsp. cornstarch 
% cup sugar 14 tsp. salt 
1 tbsp. crystallized _ 34 cup water 
ginger, chopped % cup maraschino 
fine cherries quartered 

Mix ingredients well. Line a pie plate with 
pastry and pour in the cranberry mixture. Dot 
with butter. Top with thin strips of rolled 
pastry. Bake at 450 degrees for 40 minutes. 

Cranberry Sauce 

4 cups cranberries 2% cups sugar 

2 cups water Juice of 1 leman 

1 cup raisins Juice of 1 orange 

Boil cranberries, sugar, raisins, and water 
for 20 minutes. Put through a fruit press, and 
to the juice add the juice of lemon and orange. 
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BAKERSFIELD 


MADELIN APP, Reporter 


Noel C. Nutting counter clerk has left Bakers- 
field to take a position in the office of the 
water company at Bellevedere Gardens near 
Los Angeles, the same office in which Wayne 
Bradley, formerly of this office, is employed. 
The office force presented Noel with a very 
pretty pen and pencil. We expect that Ruth 
Shackelford will be spending the week-ends 
in Bellevedere Gardens from now on. 

Harold Marsh spent 
the remainder of his 
vacation at home. His 
time was divided be- 
tween taking care of 
the new baby and 
building new pens for 
his prize winning rab- 
bits. 

Evelyn Riggs, Ruth 
Shackelford and De Nize Lohman witnessed 
U. S. C's. defeat at the hands of U. C. Oc- 
tober 29 at Los Angeles. Evelyn had a stiff 
neck the following week as a result of watch- 
ing the dividing line in the highway while 
driving home through a blanket of fog. They 
plan to leave earlier and beat the fog in next 
time. 


Everett Austin, formerly collector, has taken 
the place of Noel Nutting, counter clerk and 
M. E. Riggs has succeeded Austin as collector. 


We are glad to report that Ethel Bicker- 
dike is back after an illness of several weeks. 

John Ryan, auditor, is back with us again 
after several weeks in the Taft office. 


General Superintendent E. A. Quinn has 
been a frequent visitor in this district lately. We 
would suggest that he take up his residence 
here. 

Evelyn Riggs, a trusted employee of the con- 
sumers department, again is in bad for vio- 
lating the State Motor Vehicle Department 
headlite law. As this is her second offense it 
may mean that she has but a few more days to 
spend at large. 

Laura Mason of the operating department 
is back after having had her tonsils removed. 

At the regular October meeting of the Local 
Accident Prevention Committee J. F. McMillan 
district foreman was elected to the chairman- 
ship of that committee. Under Mac's leader- 
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ship an improvement in attendance and a reduc- 
tion in the number of accidents in the district 
may be expected. 


VALLEY ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


The Valley Electric Store is dressed for 


` Christmas and looks very pretty in its decora- 


tion of evergreen foliage. 

Mrs. Mabel E. Tripp was here on a two-day 
demonstration of waffle irons. 

Lloyd Morris, who has been with the com- 
pany for several years, has left to take a posi- 
tion in Los Angeles. 

T. M. Lee has a new radio and is staying 
home at night getting acquainted with her fam- 
ily. 

BAKERSFIELD AND KERN ELECTRIC RAILWAY 

V. N. MICKELBERRY, Reporter 


“Seeing America First” might be a good title 
for the story of the travels of A. T. Harris and 
R. T. Harris the B. & K. twins who with their 
wives took a trip back to the old home in Mis- 
souri, returning October 15. During the trip 
they traveled through California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas. Part of the 
trip was through the Mississippi flood area 
where a vivid illustration was had of the dif- 
ference between the Mississippi Valley and the 
San Joaquin Valley. Six thousand miles in sixty 
days is a very nice trip. 

Car Operator H. G. Moore has been off for 
several days suffering from the same afflic- 
tion that made Job famous. One of the gang re- 
marked that it wouldn't be long until Moore 
had Job's record tied. 

A. Cuzen company painter spent several days 
in Bakersfield touching up the Birney cars for 
the winter season. 

Mrs. R. L. Cole, wife of R. L. Cole car op- 
erator, who has been ill for some time is re- 
ported on her way to a complete recovery. 


Byron Peevy barn mechanic spent his days 
off in Los Angeles and Long Beach. 

Among the employees on sick leave during the 
past month were J. R. Brady, S. M. Cauvel, 
Byron Peevy and J. A. Cotter. 


The “Spirit of Hallowe'en” was responsible 
for two accidents on the car lines, either of 
which might have been serious had it not been 
for the vigilance of the car operators. Some 
day, perhaps we will have a safe and sane 
Hallowe'en along with a sane Fourth of July. 
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BAKERSFIELD STEAM PLANT 
G. B. CLARK, Reporter 

Those on vacation during this month were 
H. R. Gilstrap and wife who took a trip to 
Bishop and vicinity. Hardy reports a good 
trip but fishing poor. 

E. J. Prindiville and family spent their vaca- 
tion in the northern part of the state and had 
a very fine trip. 

W. A. McDougall and wife went to Los 
Angeles and Southern beaches and also had a 
fine time. Mr. and Mrs. W. A. McDougall have 
been seen sporting around in a new Stude- 
baker Commander. 

New type radios recently were installed in 
the homes of J. H. Lounsbury, W. K. Fraser 
and M. L. Crum, steam 
plant employees. These 
are three of our best 
radio men, although 
sometimes the best of us 
have to call for help. M. 
L. Crum could not find 
the ground wire on his, 
so he resorted to speed 
* by sending a letter air- 
mail to Chicago for information as to where 
it was located. They referred him to the blue 
print he had received with the set where it 
was plainly marked. Well, Crum had a chance 
to patronize the airmail service anyway. 

H. T. Shirley was another who took his 
vacation this month spending a few days in 
Los Angeles with his folks. He also visited 
friends at the Long Beach Steam Plant. 

The Hallowe'en party at the 
Kern Canyon Club house, on 
Wednesday evening, October 26, 
was attended by one hundred 
seventy-six persons, although 
more than 200 tickets were sold. 
About half of the number pres- 
ent were masked and in cos- 
tume yet the spirit of the occas- 
ion was everywhere to be seen 
and all had a wonderful time. 
These dances are sponsored by 
the Steam Plant employees and 
families and are looked for- 
ward to by employees of the 
district. 


MIDWAY STEAM PLANT 
A. A. HUGHES, Reporter 


The last few days of October were quite 
wet. Midway received .74 of an inch for one 
night's rain, which is almost a record. The 
duck hunters are very glad to see all this wa- 
ter which fills up the dry lakes making it pos- 
sible to bag an occasional duck. Several of the 
boys have set their alarm clocks real early but 
the net results so far have been two or three 
ducks evidently caught by salting their tails. 
They are still alive. 

Mr. John B. Coughlan who has been with 
the company over five years left the first of 
November for East Pittsburg, Penn., to take a 
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course in the test school of the Westinghouse 
Company. John has been operator at Midway 
for over three years and we certainly wish him 
all the good luck in the world. 

C. W. Armagost from the Kern Canyon 
Power House is now an operator at Midway. 
“Army” says he formerly lived in Colorado 
so we think Midway will be like “home” to 
him. Midway has a new occupation for Army 
shoots, guess that's right, the bow and arrow. 

At last, after a wait of quite a few months 
a house is on the new Buttonwillow townsite. 
It came in on wheels and was unloaded, so 
evidently it is going to stay. We hope this one 
breaks the icemand more will follow for we 
would like to have a city out here. 

All in camp offer sympathy to Mrs. C. A. 
Anderson, whose mother, died recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Z. Ogden spent several 
days in Fresno, visiting friends and relatives. 

R. O. Yates reduced this last month while 
his wife spent a week in Richmond visiting her 
daughter, Mrs. L. Wilkinson, who had spent 
several days with her mother at Midway and 
then returned to Richmond with her. 

A. A. Higdon and mother have had as 
guests for a few days, Mrs. M. Marino and 
Miss Norma Marino of San Francisco. Mrs. 
Ida Higdon is now in Farmersville visiting 
her mother so Al is boarding out and is not 
trying to reduce. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy Overman spent several 
days in Lemoore on their last days off. Guy 
is waiting for quail season to open for his an- 
nual hunting trip to Reedley. 


GOBLINS, SPOOKS, AND EVERYTHING 


The Hallowe'en party held-at the Kern Canyon Club House was enlivened 


with many dancers in costume 


Midway has two wildcat oil wells within a 
short distance of the plant but so far about 
the only result has been a little excitement. We 
all are watching with much interest, hoping for 
a strike, for maybe we can mortgage something 
and take up some leases. 


KERN CANYON 
Ross LATHROP, Reporter 
Operator Oscar Roller spent his time off the 
first of the month visiting friends at Burrell. 
Operator Armagost spent his time off trad- 
ing cars in Bakersfield. No one knows how 
many times he traded but he says he is ahead. 
Relief Operator Kimble spent his time off 
quietly in Bakersfield. 
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ALL DRESSED UP AND READY TO GO 
These Bakersfield girls participated as shown above in 
a recent costume dancing party held at Shafter. They 
are, left to right, Madeline App, Catherine Moore and 

Irene Mon. 


Ross Lathrop and family made a flying trip 
to Springville the 22nd to see his mother who 
recently was injured in an automobile accident. 

Madelin App of the Bakersfield office and 
a party of eight friends had a very enjoyable 
picnic at Kern Canyon October 16. 

Operator C. W. Armagost was transferred to 
Midway Steam Plant October 27. We all hate 
to see “Army” go but all join in wishing him 
pleasure in his new position. 

Henry Riggs of Bakersfield is with us to 
fill out the crew. 

The Hallowe’en dance at Kern Canyon Hall 
was well attended and a very enjoyable time 
was reported by all present. 

We are enjoying some wet weather at the 
Canyon, having had 1.37 inches of rain to No- 
vember 9. 


FRESNO DISTRICT NEWS 
C. R. WORDEN, Reporter 


The Consumer’s department of Fresno Dis- 
trict has been very busy for the past few weeks 
inaugurating the new billing system. However, 
everything now is moving along very nicely 
and a number of very fast machine operators 
have been developed. Jacquetta Gerritsen, Wil- 
ma O’Brien, and Mary Appleton are new em- 
ployes in the Consumer’s department. 

Mrs. Lillian Smith, who formerly was em- 
ployed by the Company as Miss Lillian Ayres, 
is now in the Collection department filling the 
position formerly held by Mrs. Emily Stebbins 
who has been transferred to the Inspection de- 
partment. 

We are glad to welcome Lloyd Martin back 
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on the job after several weeks absence as a 
result of an automobile accident. 

Mrs. Jennie Townsend is moving into her 
new home which has just been completed on 
the corner of White and Maple. It has been 
reported that her new home has a lovely break- 
fast room and the girls of the Consumer's de- 
partment are looking forward to an invitation 
to waffles and coffee in the near future. 

Mrs. Margurite Henry has just returned 
from her vacation during which time she en- 
tertained her parents from Scotland. The vis- 
itors were met in San Francisco and the State 
was pretty well covered in their itinerary in- 
cluding Yosemite Valley which made the most 
favorable impression. It is possible that they 
will remain in California. 

Molly Fuchs has completed her vacation 
which she spent at home with her family. 
Ernest Henderson has completed his vacation 
most of which was spent watching the com- 
pletion of the dam at Shaver Lake. His son, 
Jim, unfortunately fell into the lake but heroic 
rescue was made by Ernest. 


CONSTRUCTION SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
W. A. WARNER, Reporter 

Dan Quinlivan, Assistant District Foreman, 
drove to Oakland over the week-end of Oc- 
tober 22 and 23 and visited with friends and 
relatives. 

W. H. Hagle, line foreman, was called East 
on account of the death of his sister. We ex- 
press our sympathy to Hagle and his family in 
their late bereavement. 

Chet Coon, former hot tap foreman, dropped 
in to greet the gang. Chet is doing a good bus- 
iness with his hot tap tools at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mel Fowler, substation inspector, now located 
at Merced, dropped in to say hello. 

The tree trimming gangs are again at 
work clearing our lines of trees that have 
grown into them during the past summer. Roy 
De Foe and E. E. (Doc) Powell are in charge. 

The following notice was found October 25 
in a Merced newspaper: 

«Notice of Intention to Apply for a marriage 
license was filed at 
the office of the Coun- 
ty Clerk today by 
Joseph C. Autrand, 
44, Long Beach, and 
Arvada White, 37, of 
, Los Angeles.” 
= When 


i this notice 

J 5 M., was discovered one 

recent rainy day 

when linemen were hanging out at their 


“roost” it caused quite a commotion for the 
description was identical to that of one of our 
men. It was noticed also that he was absent 
on the 25th and again on the 27th. But Joe had 
not expressed intentions of venturing upon the 
sea of matrimony to take unto himself a bride 
for better or for worse. All doubts were re- 
moved, however, when our own Joe C. Autrand 
showed up one morning with a box of cigars 
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celebrating the event. We extend to Mr. and 
Mrs. Autrand our hearty congratulations and 
wish them much happiness in their wedded 
life. 

Roy De Foe, foreman, surprised the gang by 
driving to work one morning in a brand new 
Studebaker Dictator, which he says is just the 
thing these crispy mornings for his trip from 
Selma. 

Pat Martin turned in his Chevrolet to Arthur 
R. Lindburg and bought the light six Stude- 
baker formerly owned by Roy De Foe. 

This department was well represented on the 
card at the first Power Club smoker. L. V. 
Callahan, lineman; Pat Martin, estimator sur- 


veyor; C. E. Stockholm and George Taaffe, 


service men; all admit the boys put on a real 
bout and with a little training will take on the 
best of all comers. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
HELEN COWAN, Reporter 

J. B. Carter has returned from a vacation 
spent in San Francisco during the last two 
weeks of October. One of the affairs Mr. Car- 
ter attended which is of particular interest to 
us was a banquet given by the Great Western 
Power Company in honor of Harry Carroll, 
formerly of the San Joaquin Power Sales De- 
partment, who has recently been made manager 
of the northern company's San Francisco dis- 
trict. 5 

Murray Bourne went to Washington, D. C., 
the last of October to hear the Herminghaus 
case. While he was in the East, Mr. Bourne 
visited the North American offices in New 
York. 

Hazel Boling has been transferred to F. H. 
Pearson's office, taking the place of Jean Peter- 
son, who is now W. E. Durfey's secretary. 

A. G. Wishon was a member of the delega- 
tion which drove to Turlock November 12 to 
meet Prince William of Sweden, accompanying 
the Prince to Fresno for his lecture that even- 
ing. 

Ted Wilding is a new elevator operator. 


SIXTH FLOOR 


DELLA MARTIN, Reporter 

Louise Priest left Saturday, November 5 for 
the big city of Chicago where she will make 
her home with her brother. We all miss Louise 
very much and we wish her good luck and 
success in her new undertakings. On Wednes- 
day evening, October 6, Edith Willey enter- 
tained in her honor with a party of dancing 
and games after which supper was served. On 
Friday night, October 28, Mrs. C. I. Cook 
complimented her with a surprise party at 
which the decorations and games carried out 
the Hallowe'en idea. A tray supper was served 
later in the evening. Saturday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 29, Edna Walsh entertained at bridge 
in her honor, followed by a luncheon. Hallowe'- 
en decorations were used very effectively. 
Thursday night, November 1, Irwin Moore 
complimented her with a dinner dance at Echo 
Gardens. 
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Emily Stebbins is now taking Louise Priest's 
place as Mr. Buswell’s stenographer. 

The sixth floor was represented at the 
Sciot’s Convention by Oren Reed, who assisted 
the San Francisco Band in their activities, and 
C. P. Rhine who also did his share of Sciot- 
ing. You could see them at all hours running 
around looking after the welfare of the vis- 
itors. 


SEVENTH FLOOR 


FLORENCE APP, Reporter 


H. N. Kalb and Clint Comstock spent a few 
days at El Portal and Yosemite where Clint 
developed his leg muscles in walking along the 
banks of the Merced river looking up at pole 
lines. He rather would have preferred looking 
at members of the finny tribe swimming in the 
river. 

Gladys Wright of the Engineering depart- 
ment spent a recent week-end among the cows 
and chickens at a farm near Reedley. 

Charles McCardle, Right-of-Way Agent, was 
in the Golden Gate City (San Francisco) re- 
cently where he saw “What Ann Brought 
Home.” Charles always remembers the “folks 
at ’ome,” and brought back a synopsis which 
was enjoyed by the office force. 

Lee R. Duncan and wife spent a recent week- 
and with his brother, Professor Bryan Duncan, 
at Stanford University. Professor Duncan will 
be remembered as a former member of the 
engineering department. 

H. H. Minor Distribution Engineer was at 
the Westinghouse Factory at Emeryville for a 
few days studying insulator tests. 

Roy V. Hall plans having his Thanksgiving 
turkey wing with friends in his favorite city 
in the West, San Francisco. 

Dispatcher Ralph Lingle was in Bakersfield 
recently on business in connection with the 
American Legion in which he holds a State 
office. On his return journey when he reached 
McFarland instead of proceeding north he went 
south for five miles before he realized he was 
going in the wrong direction. We do not know 
whether this was due to the loss of sleep, the 
dinner he had with Congressman Barbour and 
the Bakersfield Postmaster, or merely the 
thoughts of French champagne which he did not 
have. 

H. H. Minor, our most recent bridegroom, 
has become a real householder moving to a real 
vine-covered house with a yard and everything 
at the corner of Sixth and Platt where the 
latch string is out to the many friends of the 
newlyweds. 

Jule Gleason spent Armistice Day with 
friends in San Francisco and vicinity, report- 
ing a most enjoyable time. 

Glenn Myers formerly with the construction 
department at Balch Camp is “running the 
transit” for Lee Duncan of the engineering de- 
partment. 

M. L. Aronhalt on substation construction 
work is spending a great deal of his spare time 
at The Blue Triangle Court but just because 
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he goes to the B. T. C. is no sign he should 
go a courtin’. 

R. D. Likely, office assistant in the General 
Superintendents' office, took a belated vacation 
and was an interested “rooter” at the Washing- 
ton-California game at Berkeley and then the 
big California and Stanford game at Palo 
Alto. And just to keep busy between times he 
demonstrated his artistic ability and painted 
his house before the winter rains set in. 

The Men's Club of San Joaquin Power gave 
a Smoker and Wop Feed in the auditorium on 
the evening of November 10 which was attend- 
ed by over three hundred men employees from 
Fresno and other districts. The eats were good, 
so were the smokes, the entertainment was even 
better, and the memory of this initial meeting 
will long dwell in the minds of each man pres- 
ent. 

Mrs. Harvey Shields, wife of Harvey Shields, 
who will be well remembered as the superin- 
tendent of distribution in the Northern Division 
a number of years ago but who is now located 
in Nevada, was a welcome visitor recently. 


EIGHTH FLOOR 


NYRA G. LETCHWORTH, Reporter 


The eighth floor has had a host of auditors 
in its midst during the first part of November. 
A force from Haskins and Sells was here for 
two weeks checking the accounts of the com- 
pany. 

The Sciot convention in Fresno November 3 
to 5 kept some of our good Sciots busy. Ted 
Salm and A. S. Walthall were particularly 
striking in those Siberian General effects. An- 
nie Thomas was one of the dancers in the 
Egyptian pageant given before the ladies of 
the convention. Mrs. Thomas was quite badly 
hurt during the entertainment when a curtain 
rod at the Rainbow Ballroom fell, injuring her 
head, and necessitating her absence from the 
office for several days. 

Several of our late vacationists spent their 
time in San Francisco. Mayme Harrison, Ruth 
Garretson, and Phil Kearns were there for 
several days and both Mary Smith and O, D. 
Martin have been in the bay district for week- 
end trips. Nyra Letchworth and Beth Hilton 
spent vacations in Los Angeles. 

Charlotte Clark drove to Long Beach re- 
cently, returning with her daughter and small 
grandson, who visited in Fresno with her for 
a week. 

W. Ely spent his va- 
cation at home having 
a wonderful time 
gardening. He got 
everything planted 
just in time to make it 
good stamping ground 
for the Hallowe’en 
ghosts. He claims 
there was nothing 
ethereal about those ghosts, either. 

The Sans Souci Club masqueraded for a real 
Hallowe'en party at Mabel Holcomb's country 
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home. Myrtle Flake was awarded the prize for 
the ugliest face. Remember, we said masque- 
raded. 

J. E. De Groot has just completed a new ad- 
dition to his home on Cambridge Avenue. 
Claude Sterling is moving into his new home 
in Sierra Vista Heights. 

Pattie Munro has installed a new baby 
grand piano in her home. 

Bob Munce is ruling the road these days in 
a plutocratic new Studebaker, a Regal Sedan. 

Beth Hilton was hostess to the Women's 
Luncheon Club at the first meeting of the sea- 
son at the Hotel Fresno. 

Anita Stockton was away from the office 
during a few days of November, undergoing 
a tonsil operation. 


SAN JOAQUIN 
ELEANORA HANSEN, Reporter 

On November 17 and 18 District Manager E. 
G. Stahl attended the second conclave meeting 
of the commercial section of the P. C. E. A. in 
San Francisco. Mr. Stahl is chairman of the 
Agricultural Power Committee. 

The Power Club gave 
a delightful dinner party 
October 14, at the Le- 
gion Hall in San Joa- 
quin, after which the 
visitors were entertained 
by Madera's quartet, af- 
ter dinner speeches, and a talk on Accident 
Prevention by J. M. Buswell, and an interesting 
discourse by Lillian Broeker of the personnel 
department. The visitors included the Madera 
district employees. The evening's entertainment 
was concluded by dancing. 

A. A. Anderson of Stockton, former salesman 
in this district, was in San Joaquin last week 
visiting former friends. He is the proud pos- 
sessor of a new Radiola 20, second prize, 
which he won in a system range sale contest 
conducted by the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. 

J. B. Turner, chief clerk, recently purchased 
a fine new home on Twelfth street. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. G. Slingsby spent a recent 
week-end in San Francisco visiting their child- 
ren, Rita and Leslie, now employed in the 
city. 

Herb Anderson has left the employ of the 
Company, sold his home and now resides in 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. E. G. Stahl who has been quite ill in a 
Fresno Sanatarium, is now at home and is 
reported to be convalescing rapidly. 

G. A. Reed and family of Bakersfield, form- 
erly employed in this district, was a recent vis- 
itor at this office. 

A delightful skating party was held Novem- 
ber 16 at the I. D. E. S. hall at Tranquillity by 
the Power Club and their friends. 

San Joaquin district was well represented at 
the Smoker given November 10 by the Fresno 
Power Club. The affair attracted an attendance 
from all over the system and from all reports 
was worth the great pilgrimage. 
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FRANKIE MCCRORY, Reporter 


Now that the football season is on, a num- 
ber of our local enthusiasts have been spend- 
ing their week-end vacations rooting for their 
favorites. Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Young and a 
party of friends motored to Stanford on Oc- 
tober 15 to witness the Stanford-U. S. C. game, 
returning home on Sunday evening after spend- 
ing Sunday in San Francisco. Ed. Greenwald 
took in the game at Los Angeles on October 
29, between U. S. C. and California. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Young and Ed. Greenwald took in 
the “Big Game” at Stanford on November 19. 

Among the late vacationists were Mrs. Lola 
Anderson, of the consumers department, who 
spent the time from October 9 to 24 visiting 
in the Bay Regions and with her family in 
Fresno. Glenn Jarnagin spent the third week 
in October at her home, resting and visiting 
with friends. Harry Grimes, assistant district 
foreman, and wife spent the last week in Oc- 
tober, visiting with friends at Gridley, Cali- 
fornia. 

Frank Alexander, 
lineman, stole a march 
on the “gang,” Oc- 
tober 23, slipped away 
and was quietly mar- 
ried in Fresno to Miss 
Gladys Martin. We 
wish to extend con- 
gratulations and best 
wishes of all the em- 
ployees to the happy 


young couple. 

Mr. H. H. Young, as Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club, has in his possession a very beau- 
tiful and interesting book which was published 
by the Rotary Clubs of Japan, and sent to 
every club in America. 

Buddy Moore of the Fresno district showed 
the picture “Carpet of Green” at the Rotary 
Club on November 2. Al C. Joy was also in 
our town during the past month, and gave a 
very interesting and entertaining lecture on 
Americanism at the Legion dinner in October. 

Elliott Watson, who was our nightwatchman, 
and one of the best liked men on the system, 
passed away October 23 after a short illness. 
We wish to extend our sympathy to the bereaved 
family over their great loss. “Dad Watson,” as 
he was familiarly called, will be greatly missed 
by all of us. Jim Watson, his son, has entered 
the employ of the Company, as assistant store- 
keeper and meter-reader, and we welcome him 
into our midst. 

Mrs. Annetta Sorrenson, nee Cargile, assisted 
in the accounting department during the last 
two weeks in October, preparatory to transferr- 
ing the consumers’ accounts to Fresno. 

G. B. Finney returned from France on Oc- 
tober 14, and has been kept busy giving talks 
before the various Service Clubs, and the Le- 
gion, on his experiences abroad. 

Mrs. Clara Rasmussen spent the week-end 
of November 11 in San Jose visiting with 
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relatives. Del Fickert and family also took 
advantage of the Armistice Day holiday to 
visit with relatives in Modesto. 

Ed Seger, yardman, is on the sick list, having 
had an operation for the removal of his tonsils, 
and a goitre. 

Charles Henderson is our new nightwatch- 
man, taking the place left vacant by "Dad Wat- 
son's” death. 

O. L. Wagner is the proud owner of a brand 
new Chevrolet Sedan. 


CORCORAN 


Fern Beck, Reporter 

Mabel Puls accompanied by her sister and 
some friends drove to Stockton on October 22 
to see the football game between the College 
of the Pacific and the California Aggies.. 

Earl Shields, district 
man, was compelled 
to move from his 
home bag and bag- 
gage while his young 
daughter, Beverly, 
was quarantined with 
Scarlet fever. Earl 
took up bachelor quar- 
ters with Flaherty and 
Carrasco, and now there is one more cook to 
spoil the broth. 

Mrs. Henry Jobe and son Richard returned 
the last of September from a prolonged vaca- 
tion in Oakland during which Richard was re- 
lieved of his tonsils. Papa Jobe improved his 
time and the old homestead by re-roofing the 
back porch while he was a “summer bache- 
lor.” 

George Flaherty enjoyed the last vacation of 
the season in the Corcoran District by a trip to 
Los Angeles and other southern points. He be- 
came rather restive the last of the two weeks 
and was seen in the vicinity of Corcoran—but 
there may have been a good reason for that. 

Mr. Chas. Price is doing some surveying for 
the new steel line to Buttonwillow through this 
section of the country and is in and out of Cor- 
coran. 

We have entertained Tex Dickson and 
“Brandy” Brandin during October, while the 
inventory was being taken and the new 
storekeeper, Sorrick, was introduced to the in- 
tricacies of his job. 

Our new storeroom and office building is 
going skyward by leaps and bounds. The forms 
for the walls are built, and the concrete is be- 
ing poured. The prospects for removal to our 
new home by the first of the year are bright, 
then won't we be proud? 

A venturesome cat committed suicide under 
our present quarters the other day, and we 
were all forced to wear gas masks until the 
funeral was over. 
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Mr. Carroll paraphrased an old “pome” 
thusly: 
“You may open your windows and air out your 
flat, 
But you cannot get rid of the smell of that 
cat.” 
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MADERA 


MADGE Cook, Reporter 


Arthur Ruud, meter tester, is testing all of 
the meters inside of the city of Madera. 

A number of employees went to San Joaquin 
district on the evening of October 14 to attend 
a dinner given by the employees of that dis- 
trict. Those going from this district were J. E. 
Barrett, Don Trumbull, Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Catching, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Footman, Mr. and Mrs. P. 
W. Cook and Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Harris. The 
evening was voted a success by the Madera 
employees not only from an entertaining stand- 
point but also educationally. 

Bob DeChaine for the past five years clerk 
in the Madera district has been transferred to 
San Luis Obispo where he will assume the 
duties of a power salesman. 

C. H. Edman chief 
clerk spent two weeks 
in October “just resting” 
at home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Petcavage are the proud 
parents of a little girl 
> born on October 28. She 
. has been named Dolores 
Mae. Stanley is meter 
district. 


tester for the 
Walter Graham, assistant district foreman, 
was at home several days nursing a case of 
mumps. Both of Walter's little girls had the 
disease before Walter contracted it. 
Loris Auld traveling auditor is in the dis- 
trict at the present time. 


DINUBA 
HAZEN G. REDFERN, District Manager 


The wonderful drying season we have had 
this fall has made it possible for the ranchers 
to deliver a great many more tons of extra 
standard grade raisins than was anticipated. 

The recent rains caused very little damage to 
the raisins as the greater portion had been 
taken care of, and no injury to the Emperor 
crop was reported. 

Business is gradually picking up over the 
district and the majority of the business men 
are feeling more optimistic than for several 
months. 

A mattress factory has been opened up in the 
town of Reedley by E. B. Weeks. He states his 
business has been very good so far, and has 
installed a 3-horsepower motor to operate his 
machinery. 

During the month we connected on to our 
lines a 7-kilowatt range and a 5-kilowatt wa- 
ter heater for Wm. P. Boone, a 6.8-kilowatt 
range for C. C. Wooley and a 6-kilowatt range 
for W. F. Vetter. In addition to the meters in- 
stalled for heating and cooking we set nine 
new lighting meters. We also set a meter to 
serve a 5-kilowatt welder for Hoskin's Gun 
Store in Dinuba. 
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DINUBA 


BLANCHE HAINLINE, Reporter 


Linemen Harve Beaty and Joe Little and 
families returned to “Sunny California” after 
spending several weeks in Tennessee visiting 
with relatives. Harve was so anxious to get 
back to Dinuba that he made the trip home in 
ten days, which causes us to wonder how many 
meals he missed in order to make time. Too 
bad he didn't have an airplane. 

Alfred Bell, store room keeper, returned to 
work October 19 after a vacation of two weeks 
which he spent in Dinuba. It is rumored that 
a certain young lady here was the cause of Al- 
fred staying so near home. 

Blanche Hainline, new business clerk, return- 
ed to work October 24 after spending two weeks 
in Los Angeles. She visited Syd Grauman's 
Chinese Theatre while *King of Kings” was 
being shown, and claims her time was well 
spent. She was accompanied by her mother 
Mrs. Laura Hainline. 

Three of our em- 


ployees, Alfred Bell, 
Lorenzo Harris and 
Russell McCabe are 


playing on the Alta 
Nuba Club Football 
Team, which may 
have much to do with 
the fact that the club's 
percentage up to this 


time is 100. 


Hazen G. Redfern, our district manager, was 
elected president of the Dinuba Chamber of 
Commerce at a meeting held September 28. In 
order to arouse the spirit of the members and 
keep activities going Mr. Redfern arranged a 
get-to-gether banquet October 20 at the Legion 
Hall, which proved to be a huge success with 
approximately 120 present. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 


L. M. RIGHETTI, Reporter 


On Friday, October 21, 1927, the San Luis 
Obispo office force gathered at the home of 
Edna Bray, consumers 
PG clerk, to listen in on the 
= radio program and par- 
= ticularly to the talk by 
Mr. A. Emory Wishon. 
Ò The reception was per- 
: fect and practically every 
employee in this district listened in. Everyone 
was very much interested in the entire Edison 
program. 

C. C. Chiesa spent the first part of Novem- 
ber enjoying a very nice vacation. 

Wilfred Zanoli has accepted a job with the 
construction department. 

Bob Downing of the Valley Electrical Supply 
Company spent some time with us the first part 
of November. 

O. J. Unger has accepted a position as Val- 
ley Electrical Supply Company salesman at Paso 
Robles. 
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LOS BANOS 
W. A. Macy, Reporter 


According to present indications it appears 
that this district should add another story to 
their new office building and turn it into a 
First-Aid Station and Sanitarium as practical- 
ly every member of the force has suffered in 
one way or another during the past month. 

To begin with our District Manager, Thom- 
as Hancock, is laid up in Fresno with a badly 
broken hand, laceration and contusion of the 
head and other slight injuries as a result of 
a mishap in Fresno. Mr. and Mrs. Hancock, 
W. A. Macy, chief clerk, and E. A. Trant, 
storekeeper, were starting home from Fresno in 
Mr. Hancock's new Oakland when another Los 
Banos car collided with them. Mrs. Hancock 
and Mr. Trant suffered from bruises and 
shock and Ye Worthy Scribe issued from the 
melee sporting a large goose egg on his head 
and suffering from strained ligaments in the 
lumbar region of his back. 

Serviceman A. Kuhlmeier is suffering from 
a lame foot and a boil on the back of his neck. 
Lineman T. O. Pratt and Frank Crosson, our 
agent at Gustine, also have been on the sick list. 

To wind up the list, Meter Inspector O. Bur- 
dick, recently stumbled into the office and in- 
formed us that he was just recuperating from 
a bad case of pleurisy. 

Mrs. Laura Conwell had the good fortune 
to attend the Stanford-University of Southern 
California football game a Palo Alto and re- 
ports a wonderful game and a wonderful time. 


LOS BANOS CREW MAKES 
RECORD IN LINE CHANGE 


The following news item was clipped from 
the Gustine Standard, published in the “But- 
ter and Egg City” of Merced County: 

“The San Joaquin Light & Power Corpora- 
tion hot-tap line crew from Los Banos were here 
the first part of the week putting in higher 
capacity transformers in the alley between 4th 
and Sth streets, to better serve Gustine power 
consumers. 

“The Los Banos crew under foreman Cleo 
Schubert worked hard all day Tuesday on the 
11,000-volt lines. In making the cut-over and 
placing the transformers to the new bank of 
transformers a new time record for this work 
was established, the job being completed in 
exactly 18 seconds. 

“We doubt if anyone in town even suspicion- 
ed that the power was off. Foreman Schubert 
and one of his old hands on the crew used the 
famous hot-tap sticks invented by Chet Coon, 
in handling the 11,000-volt lines. 

“When it comes to real service, the San Joa- 
quin boys, and particularly the Los Banos 
crew, are mighty hard to beat.” 


A bracket light three or four feet from the 
floor, alongside the refrigerator, makes it pos- 
sible to thoroughly light the food compartments. 
This lamp should have a light wire guard for 
protection. 
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BALCH CAMP 


Geo. J. GLEASON, Reporter 

Bob Keller, employed here in the engineering 
department for the past two years, has trans- 
ferred to Kerchoff power house. 

J. R. Linebager father of Mrs. E. S. Murray 
is making an extended visit with the Murray 
family. 

Mike Haverilla, former warehouse clerk at 
Balch Camp, has been transferred to the Fres- 
no office. 

Miss Jessie Sturgis of Big Creek was here 
for several days during October visiting her 
sister, Mrs. Fritz King. 

Mrs. T. P. Boydston arrived home October 
20, after a three months' visit with relatives 
in Colorado and Oklahoma. Her brother Loyd 
Cook of Anadarko, Oklahoma, accompanied 
her on the return trip and is now working here 
on the afterbay dam. 

R. C. Denny of the Fresno office was here 
over night October 15 and demonstrated an 
electrical amplifying attachment for a phono- 
graph at the hard time dance and box supper 
given by the Balch Power Club. 

Clark Becham came back from Fresno recent- 
ly with a real scarlet complexion which would- 
n't wash off. Tom Russel camp barber tried to 
scrape it off but was unsuccessful. Clark was 
one of a large class initiated into the Sciots. 

Charley Lane cook at Power House Camp 
left the employ of the company October 29. He 
was relieved by Tom Brown former cook at 
Forbay Camp. 

Byrd Keller, erst- 
while bear trapper, 
movie actor, guide, road 
builder, pork purveyor, 
and head packer of 
Balch Camp has burst 
forth in a new role— 
that of lifesaver. Al- 
though he has not had 
much to do in his new 
capacity he is all dress- 
ed up and ready for 
business any time a life 
needs saving from the 
turbulent waters wash- 
ing the shores of Balch 
Beach. The picture 
gives but a faint sug- 
gestion of the lurid col- 
or scheme of the new 
costume. The suit is a 
canary yellow bordered 
with Kelly green and 
white stripes, the sky 
piece in a vivid blue. 
After gazing enraptur- 
ed at the futuristic ef- 
fect one of the boys 
asked: 

“Could anyone drown 
with such a sunbeam around?” 

The approaching winter weather has com- 
plicated Byrd's problem of properly appearing 
before the publicity camera. The thing that is 


BYRD KELLER 
The Sunbeam of Balch 
Camp 
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holding up last-minute pictures is delay in 
matching the color scheme of his suit with a 
late model pair of snowshoes. 

Miss Alta Wilcox of Oklahoma is here on 
a few weeks’ visit with her sister, Mrs. Quim- 
by. 

Geo. B. Tuthill, grandfather of Ralph Tut- 
hill, spent part of a two weeks’ vacation here 
at the Tuthill home. He is an employee of the 
Pasadena post office where he has been for 20 
years and is now eligible to retire on a pension. 

Balch Camp was grieved by the death of 
Mrs. H. V. Richey, wife of H. V. Richey 
power house operator, who was killed in an 
automobile accident near Fresno October 30 
while being carried to a sanitarium for treat- 
ment. 

Mrs. Minnie Lindell mother of Mrs. Jean 
Martin arrived here October 30 from Chicago 
for an extended visit at the Martin home. 

Miss Margaret Dennis of Fresno was here 
October 29 for a short visit. 

Mrs. Jack Wyrick of Oakland is visiting at 
the Martin home. Mrs. Wyrick came down on 
November 4 to attend the funeral of Mrs. 
Richey. 

Mrs. C. B. Ellis and Mrs. Al Wray spent 
the week-end of November 5 visiting friends 
in Fresno and Selma. 

On October 21 Vernon McGeorge son of our 
superintendent celebrated his ninth anniversary 
with a Halloween birthday party held in the 
Balch Club House. All the kiddies in camp 
attended. After playing games Halloween fa- 
vors were given out and refreshments were 
served. 

J. Sutton and son M. Sutton of Turlock were 
overnight visitors at the McGeorge home on 
October 29. 

Noting the article “Foremen Can Prevent 
Accidents” in ‘last month's magazine Steve 
Murray thought you would print these Ten 
Commandments which are used in the shops 
of the Allis Chalmers Company at Milwaukee: 

The Ten Commandments for Foremen 

1. Be fair. Have no favorites and no scape- 
goats. A foreman has to act as judge many 
times a day—therefore be just. 

2. Make few promises and keep them. A 
foreman must be exact in this particular. 
Sometimes a foreman forgets that his job 
requires a high standard of truth and hon- 
or. 

3. Do not waste anger. Use it. Anger is val- 
uable and should not be used carelessly. 
Keep your most forceful language for spe- 
cial occasions. 

4. Always hear the other side. Never blame 
a worker until he has been given a chance 
to give his point of view. 

5. Do not spite. Forgive. When you have 
had to scold a workman, go to him later 
and show him his faults in a friendly way. 

6. Never show discouragement. Never let 
yourself be beaten. A foreman must have 
perseverance and the “never say die” 
spirit. 

7. Place confidence in the man you have 
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chosen to perform some particular duty. 
Notice good work as well as bad. Let the 
worker see that you can appreciate as well 
as condemn. 

8. Watch for special ability. Take a keen 
human interest in your workers. Put each 
one where he can do his best work. 

9. Take your full share of blame. This is 
the most difficult of all. The foreman 
who can share both blame and praise with 
his workers has discovered the secret of 
handling men. 

10. Prevent accidents. Educate or eliminate the 
careless man. The good foreman is known 
by his men. He is a safety foreman. 

Observance of these rules will promote mutual 

good will and respect. 


CORCORAN DISTRICT 


F. C. CARROLL, District Manager 


During the month of October, the following 
installations were connected in the Corcoran 
District: Boswell Oil Mill, 30 horsepower ad- 
ditional; Tulare Lake Land, 100 horsepower; 
B. O. £ W. W. Hampshire, 15 horsepower; 
Mrs. M. J. Blaney, 15 horsepower; A. V. Tay- 
lor, 5 horsepower additionel; M. A. Serpa, 7% 
horsepower; Wright & Railsback, two 10 
horsepower motors; and C. H. Newby, 15 
horsepower. 

The following cooking and heating load was 
added to our lines: W. J. Thern, 3 kilowatt; 
E. K. Peck, 7.5 kilowatt; A. Yoder, 2 kilowatt; 
L. T. Brown, 3 kilowatt; W. D. Paul, 3 kilo- 
watt; J. F. Graham, 6.8 kilowatt; H. L. 
Rentzsch, 9.5 kilowatt; Mrs. Anna Bartlett, 3.5 
kilowatt; Pauline Brazil, 9.5 kilowatt; T. P. 
Thompsen, 8.5 kilowatt; J. N. Quintana, 7.5 
kilowatt; Bert J. Squire, 6.8, kilowatt; F. E. 
Squire, 6.8 kilowatt; F. E. Squire, 5 kilowatt; 
Joe Gonsolves, 12.9 kilowatt; A. Verboon, 6.8 
kilowatt; L. E. Hansen, 3 kilowatt; J. M. Han- 
sen, 5 kilowatt; Geo. H. Cutter, 6.8 kilowatt; 
M. C. Avila, 9.8 kilowatt; Roy P. Vucovich, 
9.8 kilowatt; R. Knudsen, 14.3 kilowatt. 

In addition to the above, there were 15 new 
lighting installations connected. 


CRANE VALLEY DISTRICT 
D. P. RusseLL, Reporter 


J. E. Lane spent one week of his vacation 
around Fresno and vicinity and says he never 
had so much fun in his life. He spent a week 
pfevious visiting his father who had been quite 
ill. 

Paul Pease spent his four days in the valley 
and returned with a new Chevrolet car which 
he says is very satisfactory. 

A card party recently given at the home of 
Mrs. D. P. Russell provided a very enjoyable 
time for those present. W. N. Gates won first 
prize while Kenneth Jones won the booby 
prize. After the card game pumpkin pie, sand- 
wiches, chocolate and coffee were served. 

O. C. Longtin of the Fresno Dispatching of- 
fice and family were visitors at the home of 
Wm. Beem recently. 
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SELMA DISTRICT 
Howard H. YOUNG, District Manager 


During the month of October, 16 new power 
consumers were connected for a total of 150 
horsepower on the Agricultural Power sched- 
ule, being new consumers with the exception 
of one change from a 7%%-horsepower to a 10- 
horsepower motor. In industrial power six 
horsepower was connected while 19 new 
lighting installations were made. One new 
street light was hung in the city of Kingsburg 
and 78.2 kilowatt of cooking and heating load 
was connected to the lines. 

No particular outstanding feature could be 
noted with any of the new business that was 
signed and connected during the month. The 
agricultural power load represents an average 
of 9% horsepower per consumer, which fol- 
lows very closely the general average of the 
district. 

Among the new cooking and heating con- 
sumers added during the month are listed P. 
W. Hastie and B. F. Chambers, who live near 
Fowler and who added 8.5 and 11.3 kilowatts 
respectively. This load represents ranges and 
water heaters. 

During the month 32 new meters were set 
and much attention was given by the service- 
men to the pulling up of low wires. A rather 
complete tour of Selma was made during the 
month on this kind of work in anticipation of 
our busy winter season which is fast ap- 
proaching. 


TAFT 
Rob MCcDoNALD, Reporter 


The motion picture “Carpet of Green” was 
shown November 15 before 150 members of the 
local chapter of the Chamber of Mines and Oil, 
O. A. Kommers supplying the entertainment. 
The picture was again shown on November 17 
to employees of this district. 

District Manager O. A. Kommers was pres- 
ent at the Armistice Day celebration at Bakers- 
field in his official capacity as president of the 
Kern County Chamber of Commerce. 

Others from this district who attended the 
Bakersfield field Armistice Day celebration 
were A. C. Pitts and wife, L. J. Fuller, the 
King brothers, A. W. Brink, E. V. Huntzberry, 
Mamie Wilson, Eva Gleichner, and J. M. 
Shoopman. 

About the only one left in town on Armistice 
Day was Pooch, the faithful old dog that makes 
his home with the line crew. 

Mrs. Ray Minner, wife of our smiling chief 
clerk, is convalescing after a severe illness. We 
all wish her a speedy recovery. 

Assistant District Manager J. C. Berry and 
wife spent Armistice Day in Fresno visiting 
friends and relatives of Mrs. Berry. 

Mesdames E. R. and G. D. Ingersoll spent 
a recent week-ened at Woody with the parents 
of Mrs. G. D. Ingersoll. They reported wit- 
nessing while there one of the most severe 
electrical storms in the history of thaat sec- 
tion. 
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SAFETY 
INSPECTION, EH ? 
You BETTER DO A 
LITTLE OF THAF AT 
HOME - THIS STEP'S 
BEEN BROKEN FOR 
SIX MONTHS AND I 
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SAFETY COUNCIL 


“SAFETY-IZE” THE HOME, TOO 


The cobblers' kids, we've been told frequent- 
ly, are poorly shod. We've also heard rumors 
that some safety workers forget to practice safe- 
ty principles at home. The idea that home is a 
place where you don't have to watch your step 
is responsible for several thousand deaths in 
American homes every year and an untold num- 
ber of injuries ranging from slight bruises 
and scratches to broken bones. 

Home accidents are as old as the home it- 
self but nobody thought much about them until 
insurance companies and the National Safety 
Council began collecting and publishing statis- 
tics. Our homes, in spite of electric washing 
machines, toasters and vacuum cleaners, are 
probably safer than those of 100 years ago when 
weaving, soap making and other jobs now con- 
fined to the factory were done at home. 

The roller type power wringer is not the 
safest device imaginable but the shaky step- 
ladder, the icy pavement and the broken stair 
tread cause far more accidents. Electricity lags 
far behind the match as a cause of fires. 

A careful home inspection may reveal a sur- 
prising number of hazards. In too many homes 
nobody feels the responsibility until someone 
gets hurt. 

Some furniture dealers use the slogan "Your 
home should come first.” Twisting it to our 
own use, the safety of our families should be 
first with us. 


«Thanks for the buggy ride” was never in- 
spired by a ride in an ambulance. 


PROBABILITY 

The movie exhibitor had just insured 
his theater against fire. As he signed his 
name he turned to the insurance agent and 
asked : 

“What would I get if my theater was 
to burn down tomorrow ?” 

“Oh, I should say about ten years,” re- 
plied the insurance man, nonchalantly. 


G-R-R 
Marshal: Yes, this is the fire depart- 
ment. Do you want to report a fire? 
New Bride: Oh, no, I just want to 
order coal and wood for the winter. 


A LITTLE AT A TIME 
According to a morning newspaper, wo- 
men are now buying their dresses on the 
installment plan. We seem to have seen 
some of them wearing the first installment. 


"THE DIFFICULT SEASON 
Local ad: Wanted a sales girl; must be 
respectable till after Christmas. 


"Did that patent medicine you bought 
cure your aunt?” 

“Mercy, no! On reading the circular 
that was wrapped around the bottle she 
got two more diseases.” 


BEING PREPARED 
A drug store in Oklahoma City advo- 
cates preparedness with this sign above its 
soda fountain: “Take home a brick. You 
may have company.” 


PARTIAL TO YESMEN 
“T like a man who comes right out and 
says what he thinks, don't you?” 
“Yes, when he agrees with me.” 
—Boston Transcript 
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TAKE TO THE TIMBER 

We are told that "this year's world out- 
put of motor cars will run into millions.” 
We are glad of this hint, and will try our 
best not to be one of those millions. 


"Did you ever realize anything on that 
investment ?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“What did you realize?” 

“What a fool I had been.” 


FOUND ON AN EMPLOYEE'S APPLICATION 
Question: Give your parents” names. 
Answer: Mama and papa. 


Junkman: "Any rags, paper, old iron?” 

Man of the house (angrily): “No, my 
wife’s away.” 

Junkman: “Any bottles?” 


Magistrate: “Have you a lawyer?” 

Prisoner: “No, sir.” 

Magistrate: "Do you want a lawyer to 
defend you?” 

Prisoner: “Not particularly, Sir.” 

Magistrate: “Well, what do you pro- 
pose to do about it?” 

Prisoner: “Well, s'far's I’m concerned, 
I’m willing to drop the whole business.” 


LOOE THE LINEMAN SAYS: 


EING THANKF-UL = 
MIGHTY EASY JONE- 
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The Path to the Well 


burden—walked thousands of miles carrying tons 

and tons of water. Yet a little electric motor will 
deliver more water for a cent than a man can pump 
and carry in an hour. 


| e centuries men and women have borne this 


Other little motors will sweep, wash, churn, or run the 
sewing machine, saving time and energy, at a cost of 
less than three cents an hour. 


At the barn electricity is the big worker that helps men 
get things done. 


The path to the well grows to grass and farm life be- 
comes vastly more worthwhile when electricity comes 
down the road. 


